1950 


20 Cents a Copy 


AUGUST, 


t, Freeport, Ill., and & 


Conservat 


a 
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This 64-page manual, widely distributed to County Agents, 


Vo-Ag teachers and other agricultural advisors, has met with , 
Another service of 
enthusiastic support. The many congratulatory letters, including ¢ Reynolds Farm Institute 


comments from national authorities, attest the helpfulness 


of the booklet in meeting questions that arise as to the proper 


use of aluminum on the farm. Additional help is afforded 


Reynolds Farm Institute, 
Box 1800, Louisville 1, Ky. 
Please send me your FREE Aluminum Adaptor Picn. 


by the FREE ALUMINUM ADAPTOR PLAN, which shows how to 
use aluminum with all standard farm building plans. 


Please mail the coupon for your copy. NAME 


Reynolds Metals Company, Building Products Section, ADDRESS 


Louisville 1, Ky. Offices in 32 principal cities. CITY 


REYNOLDS 
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OF HARD, BACK-BREAKING DRUDGERY EVERY DAY 


NEW Jamesway Barn Cleaner cices away with daily barn 
drudgery and saves time. Just flip the switch—it cleans your barn cleaner. 
Easy to install. Fits any gutter — any barn. No indoor pits or cross-gutters 
to collect filth. Exclusive shuttle action. No gutter chains or corner 
sprockets to wear out or break. Sturdy drive unit sits outside . . . saves 
valuable stall space. Ask your Jamesway dealer for a free demonstration. 
You'll see why the Jamesway Barn Cleaner is the leader. 


ASK YOUR JAMESWAY DEALER FOR FREE PLANNING HELP BEFORE 
YOU BUILD, REMODEL OR EQUIP ANY FARM BUILDING 


Why put up with an old, inefficient barn that wastes steps, wastes Fo me 

time—makes you do everything the hard way? Drudgery is expen- 

sive! You can free yourself of hard back-breaking work. You can FR 

save up to 3 hours a day — with Jamesway. It’s easy to modern- 

i > nste:z 5 VALUABLE 

ize with Jamesway plans and equipment. Instead of working for ba gn 

your barn, you'll make your barn work for you! LITERATURE 
See your Jamesway dealer now. He'll be glad to show you how little it costs to 

modernize and equip your barn. He'll even sit down and work out a plan, taélor- 

made for you. Take advantage of this personal planning service now. There's no 


Jamesway 
PLANS AND 
EQUIPMENT 


JAMESWAY, Dept. BF 850, Ft. Atkinson, Wis 
Please send literature on items checke 


n 
Tell me how to get FREE plans t 
build or ¢ 


obligation. For free literature that tells you how you can save time with dairy Dairy RA aac es & 
cows, poultry or hogs, mail coupon today. Poultry House (J 
YOUR 
World's Largest Makers of TIME-SAVING Equipment for Cows, Hens, Hogs = 4 Name... 


Jamesway 


LOOK for the store with the sien 


FT. ATKINSON, WIS. ELMIRA,N.Y. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Better Farming Methods, Vol. 22, No. 8, August, 1950, published 
Subscription rates: One year, $2. Acceptance under section 


monthly at Mount Morris, IHMinois. 
34.64 P. L. and R., authorized 


UPTO 
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with 
Cleaner 
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\ A_ 
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AS ADVERTISED IN 

Country Gentleman 
Farm Journal 

The Nation’s Agriculture Washington News 
Progressive Farmer Coming Events 

Successful Farming 

Hoard’s Dairyman 
Prairie Farmer 


and other 
farm magazines Educational Insert: “Instructor’s Guide to Grassland Farming” 


Building a Milkhouse .----Max J. LaRock 
SISALKRAFT Booth Building... Be R. McKay 
IS WORTHY OF They Judge Land, Too! ’ A. B. Foster 
YO u R Here and There With “Ag” Leaders 
EN DORSEMENT From the Colleges and Experiment Stations 


FOR MANY On the Cover Page. 
FARM USES With the County Agents : an Sherman Hoar 


Future Farmer Activities. 


As I See It... Milton R. Dunk 


Goals for Vocational Education... Julian A. McPhee 


What’s New in “Ag” Chemicals....... 
4-H News 
Flannelgraphs Sell Your Ideas ‘ Earle S. Carpenter 
News from the Field 
Over a Coffee Cup With Dunk 
Visual Aids 
Teacher's Farm Shop 
Helpful Booklets 
New Farm Equipment 
“Take home some rolle of Personals 
SISALKRAFT 
for many farm uses ; (Cover Photo by Harry Herlin) 
Your lumber dealer has the right 
sizes for TEMPORARY SILOS 
for CORN AND GRASS SILAGE 
and HAYSTACK COVERS Advertisers’ Index 


You can use tough, water- 
proof SISALKRAFT for many 
protective purposes on your Aluminum Co 


farm. Saves you money! Amer. Brahman Breeders ° 7 - Natl. Farm Book Co. 
Amer. Chain & Cable Co 51 Gehl Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Amer. Corriedale Assn. Georgia-Pacific Plywood & Parke, Davis & Co. 
Amer. Milking Shorthorn Lumber Co 9 Poultry Tribune 


? Gulf Oi! Corp. 36 
Over 20 years of Society Reynolds Metals Co. 


successful farm service . Zinc st 

Amer _ In “a Hale Fire Pump Co 3 Roof Welding Works 

== Mail Coupon Now FOR FREE SAMPLES Assoc. Plywood Mills 

The SISALKRAFT Co., Dept. FM-8 Hampshire Swine Registry , Seedburo Equip. Co. 

205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il, Rostrom-Brady Mfg. C« A Shell Chem. Corp 
Please send free samples and instructions 
on Sisalkratt Silos and other uses. 


of Amer 25 Flinchbaugh Co Natl. Ag. Supply Co 30, 38, 2 


Brower Mfg. Co * James Mfe. Co 3 Sisalkraft Co. 
Brown-Forman Feed Div § Sterling Research Corp. 
. L-P Gas Co 

Name Calif. Spray-Chem Corp 
Case Co., J. I 13, 14 
Cutter Labs 


Town 
RFD No. 


meres The SISALKRAFT Co DeKalb 
Chicago 6 © New York 17 © Son Francisco 5 ? 


Marlow Pumps Timber Structures, Inc 

Martin Labs........... 49. United Duroe Record Assn. 
Massey-Harris Co. 9 WU. S. Ind. Chem 34, 35 
Ag. Assn i Masonite Corp... 7 U. S. Rubber Co. 


9 
Douglas Fir Plywood Assn 7 Mathieson Chem. Corp 59 
Dow Chemical Co % Merck & Co. 22 Western Condensing Co 
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HELPS BUILD 
CHAMPIONS! 


Golden Rule Luxury, 1949 Grand Champion Shorthorn Female 
International Livestock Exposition, American Royal, National 
Polled Shorthorn & Nat! Shorthorn Sale, Southwestern Exposition 
& Fat Stock Show, lilinois and iowa Stote Fairs * 1950 Grand 
Chompion, Southwestern Exposition & Fat Stock Show 


Each year the number of grand champions 
and other show winners, which have been 
fed B-F SuperSol, increases. The reasons 
are contained in Mr. Russell Holz’s letter. 


@ B-F SuperSol is a complete supplement 
to your basic grain ration. Feeding is : 
simple. 


Available in pellet or granular form. 


PROVIDES 


B-GROUP VITAMINS 
RIBOFLAVIN, THIAMIN 
NIACIN, CHOLINE, PYRI- 
DOXINE, PANTOTHENIC ACID, 
p-AMINOBENZOIC ACID 
BIOTIN, FOLIC ACID 

FATS and PROTEINS 

CALCIUM, PHOSPHOROUS 


end ESSENTIAL TRACE MINERALS 


BROWN- FORMAN PRODUCTIV 
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This booklet 
tells what 
SuperSoi 
will do for 
your 
livestock! 


BROWN 


FEED DIVISION 


> 
ad 
because Su | 
é. oe % 
REMOST FEEDERS: 
= ERS 
; 
BREEDERS OF SHORTHORN CAT TLE 
GRANO yuNCTION» 2 | 
prown-F rman pisti+ jers ¥ 
necessary D1 m ar fin- nh + ; 
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Only 
GALVANIZED SHEETS 


GIVE THE 


STRENGTH OF STEEL 


PLUS THE RUST 


PROTECTION OF ZINC 


ROOFING 
SIDING 


Time proves galva- 

nized sheets stay strong- 

er lon 
On galvanized roofing 
and siding for the fire 
corry an extra and storm protection, 
heavy zinc coot- long service, low cost 
ing...2 oz. per and strength you want. 
sq. ft. Lost a life- It’s wise, t00, to choose 
time. No rusting. galvanized fencing and 
No upkeep ex- 
pense. The Super S4lvanized farm equip- 
Sheet for Super meat “Sealed in Zinc 
Service! against rust. 


LEARN HOW 


ZINC 


SERVES YOU 
Free Manuals on laying, 
Painting and repairing gal- 
vanized sheets... fully il- 
lustrated... packed with 
practical information. 


MAIL TODAY! 


American Zinc Institute Dept. 2617 

35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Send me Free Manuals checked below: 

© Directions for Laying Galvanized Roofing 

() Facts about Galvanized Sheets 

( Use of Metallic Paint to Protect Metal 
Surfaces 

© How to Make Galvanized Roofing and 
Siding Last Longer 

Name 


Address or R.F.D. 
Towa 
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WASHINGTON 


By FRED BAILEY and JAY RICHTER 


GOSS HAS A PLAN—Albert Simon Goss has a farm plan. The 67-year-old 
Master of the National Grange is driving, quietly but tenaciously, toward 
a farm program intended to (1) increase farmer participation in agricul- 
tural policy-making and administration and, (2) make 

farm programs more self-financing. He wants govern- 

ment to be farmers’ big brother, not their master. 

Goss has been around Washington almost 20 years, 
first as Land Bank Commissioner and, since 1941, as head 
of the oldest and second largest national farm organiza- 
tion. Few except close friends know that he has been a 
life-long Republican, so successfully has he stayed out of 
partisan politics. He resigned as Land Bank Commis- 
sioner because he and Henry Wallace, the Agriculture 
Secretary, couldn’t agree on injection of politics into 
farm credit administration. 

The Goss farm plan is simple. It calls for creation of a bi-partisan 
12-man Federal Farm Commission, one from each of the Federal Land 
Bank districts, to advise the Secretary of Agriculture on farm policies 
and program administration. The commission would have available a 
wide range of programs and would choose one, or a combination, for 
meeting the problem of any specific crop or situation. 

The plan would set out an “order of preference” in selection of a pro- 
gram as a guide for the Commission. The order of preference would be: 
(1) Measures that require no government assistance and no mandatory 


| government controls; (2) marketing agreements; (3) use of two-price, or 


multiple-price and other self-supporting measures; (4) flexible supports 
through federal guarantees, loans and purchases; (5) acreage allotments; 
(6) marketing quotas; (7) export subsidies, and (8) production payments. 


SLIM CHANCE FOR STATE NORMAL—It is going to continue to be 
tough for colleges to break the virtual monopoly which state agricultural 
colleges have on the training of vo-ag teachers. U.S. Office of Education 
officials frown, as a rule, on approval of new applicants. 

It is nearly impossible for schools applying for approval to meet the 
two primary conditions: (1) Training facilities equal to the Land Grant 
College, and (2) showing of need for more teachers than can be supplied 
by colleges presently approved. 

A case in point is that of the Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
Ill. State Normal has been trying for many years to obtain approval as a 
vo-ag training school. Recently the Illinois Board of Education gave its 
approval, but tossed the problem in the lap of the U. S. Office of Education. 

There is little chance seen here by informed officials of approval of 
State Normal. The grounds for rejection probably will be the generally 
admitted fact that the University of Illinois already is turning out more 
than a sufficient number of qualified vo-ag teachers. 

The situation for other applicants isn’t being put as bluntly as this, but 
it amounts to a bold sign saying: ‘No new applicants accepted.” 

(Continued on page 36) 
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SERIES 


** STRUCTURAL REQUIREMENTS GOVERNING THICKNESS 
OF PLYWOOD SILO WALLS 


Consider a 12’ x 32’ silo con- 
sisting of 7/16”—Rough, 3 ply 
plywood walls applied vertically 
and supported bylaminated 
lumber hoops. Find the required 
hoop spacing at the bottom, 
based on the bending strength 
of the plywood. 

The silage pressure, assuming 
a unit pressure of 20 Ibs. per 
cubic ft., and a settled depth of 
27 ft., amounts to 540 Ibs. per 
sq. ft. 

With the plywood panels 
continuous over several supports, 
the maximum bending moment 
is M~ “>. Allowable bend- 
ing stress in Plyshield grade, wet 
location, is 1600 psi (See Tech- 
nical Data on Plywood, Sec. 2). 


From the same reference, it is 
found that for 7/16” plywood, 
c vertica! strip 12” wide has a 
section modulus parallel to the 
grain of 0.353 in.” ; the resisting 
moment of the strip is M= 0.85 
(1600) (0.353) 480 in.-Ibs. 


Then $401) 480. 


12(10) 
Solving for| = 


10.3 inches, which is the hoop 
spacing at the bottom. 

It is not uncommon to use 
somewhat higher stresses in farm 
construction where no life hazard 


is involved. If hoops are snaced 
12” at the bottom of the silo, 
the maximum siress is 2160 psi. 


A 12x32-foot silo constructed 
of Exterior-type Douglas 
fir plywood. A double thick- 
ness of panels was used for 
the lower half, a single thick- 
ness for the upper portion. The 
plywood is glued and nailed 
to 2°x 4” studs, spaced 2 feet 
apart. Bolted forming -hoops 
were removed after the 
structure was completed and 
raised into place. 


Plywood on the Farm 
.--for Silo Construction 


EXTERIOR-TYPE Douglas fir plywood has a proved 
record in modern silo construction; plywood silos 
built 10 years ago are still sound—some being filled 


two and three times a year. 


Exterior plywood has all the advantages of wood 
construction in resisting the deterioration caused by 
silage acids, It is exceptionally durable when alter- 


nately wet and dry, and resists heavy pressures*. 


Plywood silos are tight. They do not leak silage 
juices or permit the ensilage to dry out or spoil. a hey 
do not distort and are easily anchored in place. En- 


silage does not readily freeze in a plywood silo. 


Glued construction, of course, is desirable to de 
velop the full structural strength and rigidity with a 
minimum of materials. Glued plywood silos may be 
built in place, prefabricated, or built flat on the 
ground and pulled upright. Special consideration, 
however, must be given to the selection of adhesives. 
Resorcinol tvpe glues are recommended because of 


waterproolness and resistance to acids, 


Exterior plywood is useful, too, in reconditioning 
old wooden silos. Lining the interior walls with ply- 
wood both stiffens and straightens the structure, and 
gives a tight wall essential to ensilage storage. Mod- 
ern wood preservatives can be used to prevent decay 


between the surfaces. 


Information on Exterior-type plywood 
for farm uses available in this 
28-page booklet. Also a list of tested 
pians for plywood farm structures, 
available from eading agricultural 
colleges. Write Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association, Tacoma 2, Wash. Field 
Offices: 848 Daily News Bldg., 
Chicago 6; 1232 Shoreham Bidg., 
Washington 5, D. C.; 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 18. 


Only Exterior-type 
Douglas fir plywood— 
bonded with completely 
waterproot ohenol c 
resin adhesive—should 
be used for farm service 
structures. [he EXT-DFPA 
grade-trademark on the 
panel edge is your posi- 
tive identification 


*xExterior Type 
Douglas Fir 


Can Be Bolied in Water— 
A Test Far More Severe 
Than Years of Weathering! 
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More MARLOW 


IRRIGATION PUMPS 


Here are the pumps that provide 
the newest features for modern sprinkler 
irrigation. Brand new in design, Marlows 
are engineered especially for today’s new 
pressure and capacity requirements. 
They will supply water dependably. 
They are thrifty and virtually mainten- 
ance-free in operation. Equipped with 
dependable priming devices and with 
engines that have the latest safety 


features 


Marlow Centrifugal Irrigation 
Pumps are available in 12 models, sizes 
2 to 6 inch, including two models de- 
signed specifically for the new 2 and 3 
acre sprinklers. Capacities 50 to 1500 
GPM; pressures 30 to 200 PSI. Gasoline 
and Diesel engine driven. Skid mounted 


or with steel wheels or rubber tires. 


Models also available powered by 


electric motors. 


MARLOW PUMPS 


250 GREENWOOD AVENUE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


QUALITY PUMPS 


Write for irrigation facts 


and infor 


RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 


FOR OVER A 


QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
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Coming Events 


July 21-25—West Virginia State FFA 
Convention, Jackson’s Mill. 

July 23-29—National Farm Safety Week. 

July 25-27—Maryland State FFA Con- 
vention, Coilege Park. 

July 25-29—Second Annual] 4-H Leaders’ 
Conference, Camp Geronimo, Payson, Ariz. 

July 28-29—National Duroc Congress, 


| Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


July 31-Aug. 4—Georgia State FFA 
Convention, State FFA Camp, Covington. 

July 31-August 4—New Mexico State 
FFA Convention, Scott Able Camp, N. 
Mex. 

August 7-9—North Carolina State FFA 
Convention, State College, N. C. 

August 7-11—Summer Conference, Mary- 
land Vo-Ag Teachers, Salisbury Teachers’ 
College, Salisbury, Md. 

August 10-12—Executive Meeting, Na- 


| tional Vo-Ag Teachers’ Association, Den- 


ver, Colo. 

August 16-18—Arizona State FFA Con- 
vention, Prescott. 

August 21-24—87th Annual Meeting, 
American Veterinary Medical Association, 


| Miami Beach, Fla. 


August 21-24—American Institute of 


| Cooperation, Stillwater, Okla. 


August 23-25—Vermont State FFA Con- 
vention, Burlington. 

August 26-September 1—Annual Exten- 
tion Conference, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg, Va. 

September 5-7—Annual Conference, 
American Country Life Association, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, St. Paul Campus, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

September 6-9—Annual meeting of 
American Assoc. of Agricultural College 
Editors, Presbyterian Mo-Ranch Assem- 
bly, Hunt, Tex. 

September 13—National Soil Conserva- 
tion Field Day and Plowing Match, Ur- 
bana, Ohio. 

September 25-29—Fourth Annual State 
Dairy Show, Jamestown, N. Dak. 

September 30-October 7—National Dairy 
Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Ia. 

October 3-5—National FFA Judging 
Contests in Dairy Cattle & Dairy Prod- 
ucts, Waterloo, Ia. 

October 6-14— Pacific International Live- 
stock Exposition, Portland, Ore. 

October 7-14—Second Annual Interna- 
tional Dairy Exposition, Indiana State 
Fairgrounds, Indianapolis, Ind. 

October 9-10—69th Annual Meeting, 
American Forestry Association, Eagle 
River, Wis. 

October 9-12—National FFA Conven- 
tion, Kansas City, Mo. 

October 11-14—National FFA Judging 
Contests in Livestock & Meats, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

October 12-15-—Annual Meeting, Rural 
Youth of USA Conference, Jackson’s Mill, 
W. Va. 

October 14-21—American Royal Live- 
stock Show, Kansas City, Mo. 

October 18-20-—Fifth National Farm 
Electrification Conference, St. Louis, Mo. 

October 29-November 5—National Apple 
Week. 


October 30-November 4—Annual Cali- 
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fornia Extension Conference, Asilomar, 
Calif. 

November 4-12—National 4-H Achieve- 
ment Week. 

November 5-11—American Education 
Week. 

November 25-December 2— National 
Farm Show, Chicago, III. 

November 26-29—National Association 
of County 4-H Club Agents, Chicago, Ll. 

November 26-30—National 4-H Club 
Congress, Chicago, Il. 

November 27-29—National County 
Agent Convention, Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, 

November 27-December 2— American 
Vocational Association Convention, Miami, 
Fla. 

November 27-December 2—National Vo- 
Ag Teachers’ Association Convention, 
Miami, Fla. 

December 18-20—Winter Meeting, 
American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


Dean of Teacher Trainers 


You might be interested in knowing that 
when Humphreys of Utah and Gibson of 
Oregon retire on June 30, Sid Sutherland 


| 


and I will actually be the “deans” of Pacific | 


Region teacher trainers. Hall’s book would 
classify me as a historic obstructionist for 
saying this. 

Parker Woodul told me you'd asked about 
the Howards when you were in the state 
sometime ago. Quit asking, and come see 
us. We think you'll enjoy visiting with us. 
—Carl G. Howard, professor, agricultural 


education, N. Mex. A & M College. 


* 
Best Source... 


Your magazine is the best source of teach- 
ing material there is available—Gerald D. 
Harpole, vo-ag instructor, Niantic, IIl, 


* 


Covers our Field... 


I enjoy your magazine, for the way in 
which it covers our field.—Robert O. Wiz, 
vo-ag instructor, Bridger, Mont. 


* 
We've Found Keithley ... 

Last month we sent out an S.O.S. for Vo- 
Ag Instructor Dean Keithley. Keithley had 
requested the Arcady Farms Milling Com- 
pany’s film for showing on July 10 and 11, 


but failed to give his address. 
Melvin Henderson, Vocational Agriculture 


Service, University of Illinois, and John N. | 


Weiss, Agricultural Education, University of 
Illinois, came to the rescue, telling us that 
Keithley is located at Little York, Ill. Many 
thanks to Henderson and Weiss for their 
help.—Editor 


Curved 


Straight furrows, accurately checked corn, 
and even rows have ever been the marks 
of a good farmer — a source of pride and 
satisfaction. 

But, in most cases it wasn't good farm- 
ing. On rolling land these furrows up 
and down the slopes become gutters that 
speed rainfall, carrying off in hours, pre- 
cious topsoil that took Nature hundreds 
of years to build. 

When the top soil is gone, the land is 
gone...the source of all new wealth is 
gone. 

Contour farming that keeps furrows 
level around the slopes — saves moisture, 
raises the water table, assures greater 
crops in dry years, keeps the land from 
gullying and eroding. 

But conservation goes deeper than sim- 
ply contouring. It is using land to best 
advantage. This means putting to grass 


The Shortest Distance 


and pasture some land that is now in cul- 
tivated crops. It may mean planting to 
field crops good land that may now be 
in woodlots, using marginal land for trees 
and forest. It is building dams, slowing 
down streams, changing many of our 
methods of land management. 

This looks both to the future and the 
present. It means a permanent agricul- 
ture for our children and our children’s 
children. It means a more profitable agri 
culture . bigger yields, easier labor, 
greater profits for ourselves. 

Saving our land is a job for all... for 
those of us who make farm machinery 
for you who advise farmers... for those 
who actually farm and till the soil 


THE MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY 
Quality Avenue, Racine, Wisconsin 
Manufacturers of tractors, combines, corn pickers 
forage sarvesters, and a full line of quality farm 
machinery for more than a hundred years. 
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Man... 


Taking a vacation this summer? 
You’d better. I suppose there are 
some “ag” leaders who will be sweat- 
ing out another vacationless summer 
because they are just too tied up to 
get away. 

Why do they drive themselves 
through 52 weeks of the year with- 
out a rest? Do these miracle men 
think they are indispensable? 
Wouldn’t things go on without 
them? 

It should be the test of an “ag” 
leader’s ability so as to order his re- 
sponsibilities and duties so he can 
disappear for a week or two ar 
everything will carry on as if he 
were there, working 10 to 15 hours 
a day. 

What happens to this miracle man 
when he collapses at his work and is 
rushed to the operating table with a 
ruptured ulcer; or drops dead at 45 
because he never had time to rest? 

What happened? Did the 4-H 
clubs fold up? Did agriculture suf- 
fer a great set-back? Did the swine 
association get fouled up beyond 
recognition ? 

They did not. In fact, some people 
say things improved. 

So, miracle man, take that vaca- 
tion. You owe it to yourself. Your 
wife will appreciate it. Head for the 
high hills or the north woods. Folks 
at the extension office or vo-ag de- 
partment will manage to muddle 
through. 


Another Case Insert 

This issue contains the third edu- 
cational insert sponsored by the J. I. 
Case Company. 

The insert is entitled “Instructor’s 
Guide to Grassland Farming.” More 
emphasis than ever is being placed 
on this subject. P. V. Cardon, ad- 


ministrator, USDA Agricultural Re- 
search Administration, stated at the 
Grassland Field Day, held June 29, 
at Rutgers University Dairy Re- 


search Farm, “Grassland farming 
offers stability to our agriculture; tt 
offers better nutrition to the entire 
nation. Grassland agriculture means 
balanced agriculture.” 

Vo-ag teachers should plan to use 
this excellent guide in their course 
of study during the coming school 
year. 

Additional copies of this insert 
may be secured by writing to the 
Educational Division, J. I. Case 
Company, Racine, Wis. 

Previous educational inserts spon- 
sored by the Case Company include: 
“How to Build a Farm Pond” and 
“Principles of Contour Farming.” 
Reprints are available on request. 


Helpful Booklets—Visual Aids 

We can give you better service 
when you order helpful booklets and 
visual aids if you observe the follow- 
ing suggestions: 

1. Always order your helpful 
booklets from the current issue of 
BFM. Why? Let me tell you. From 
month to month, changes are made; 
new booklets are added ; some are no 
longer available and are taken off 
the list. By using the current issue, 
it insures better service for you and 
helps us to handle your requests 
more efficiently. 

2. When you order helpful book- 
lets, always use the sheet in Better 
Farming Methods for checking your 
requests. If your inquiry comes on 
a letterhead or post card, it requires 
additional work for our Service De- 
partment. Each company’s book- 
lets are cut from the sheet you send 
us and attached to a label. If you 
check booklets from 10 different 
companies, 10 labels are required, 
etc. 

3. Watch the key code when or- 
dering films. Most of the films listed 
are 16 mm. motion pictures. Some 
are slidefilms, however. Requests for 
visual aids must be sent directly to 
companies listed or to their dis- 
tributing agencies. 
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Peebles’ Experimental Farm, Appleton, Wisconsin 


Why Unknown Factors in Peebles’ Products 
Build Better Chickens, Hogs and Calves 


3k What magic combination of ingredients gives 
whey its unique ability to foster life’s most import- 
ant processes — health, growth and reproduction? 
So far no one knows the whole story. Scientists 
have separated the parts of whey down to a dozen or 
more vitamins, 23 minerals and a variety of fats, 
enzymes and proteins, and the search is still being 
continued for other nutrients. The identity of cer- 
tain unknown factors is still one of nature’s secrets. 


FOR P 
OULTRy. 


Veg 


Until that is solved successfully, the safety and 
over-all economy of milk nutrients for feeding re- 
mains undisputed. 

Whey is a rich source of milk protein (lactal- 
bumin), lactose, milk minerals and water soluble 
vitamins. 

By condensing milk nutrients contained in whey, 
Peebles’ gives the farmer efficient products that 
promote better feeding results at low cost. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE FOLDER 


We will be glad to supply you 
with free copies of this new 
folder, “There’s Magic in Whey 
Nutrients.” It contains interest- 
ing information which will be 
useful to your farm friends. 
WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
APPLETON, WIS. ¢ SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
World's Largest Producer of Whey Products 
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McPhee Sets Challenging . . . 


Goals for Vocational Education 


By JULIAN A. MePHEE 
President 
California State Polytechnic College 


@ WHAT DOES vocational education 
hope to achieve in the next 25 years? 
Just ask that question of the average 
vocational teacher. Probably the an- 
swer will be, “That’s too far in the fu- 
ture.” Or perhaps this will be the an- 
swer, “I haven’t time to dream. I’ve got 
own little job to do.” 
True enough, the vocational teacher 
s his hands full of everyday problems, 
luding expediencies and emergencies. 
can’t find time for long-time plan- 
g. Unfortunately, his immediate su- 
rvisors and their superiors ard also 
n too busy to visualize the long-time 
ls, 
So we blunder along in the dark. We 
rk hard; we work long hours; we even 
gine that we are progressing. But 
ere? 
Where are we going in vocational edu- 
tion? First, let’s see how far we've 


e. 
The idea of vocational education is as 
as civilization, but as a part of pub- 
-school education it had a slow and 
inful growth. 
he Land-Grant College Act signed by 
sident Lincoln in 1862 made possible 
establishment of agricultural and 
chanical colleges. The importance of 
Act as a real beginning of vocational 
cation for occupations, other than the 
learned professions, seems to have been 
overlooked at that time. In fact, Joseph 
Henry, then director of the Smithsonian 
Institution, expressed the prevailing feel- 
ing of college teachers of the period when 
he said, “Introduction of agricultural 
studies will convert a scientific institution 
into a cow pasture.” 

For the first 50 years of their existence, 
the colleges thus established by the 
Land-Grant Act did very little to ad- 
vance the interests of agriculture or to 
provide the needs of the young men and 
young women on the farm. They did, 
however, break the monopoly of the 
classics as the only adequate means of 
educating young men. 

On the secondary school level, agricul- 
tural instruction got even a later start. 
It wasn’t until after the Smith-Hughes 
Act was passed in 1917 that agricultural 
instruction began in earnest. Even with 
federal financial aid, vocational agricul- 
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ture programs in those early days were 
not easy to get underway. 


Create Glamour For Vo-Ag Program 


Early vo-ag leaders had to use a 
variety of methods to gain recognition. 
They formed clubs, inaugurated agricul- 
tural judging contests, competed in fairs, 
and in general, created glamour for their 
program in an effort to catch the atten- 
tion and support of the public. 

During these years that the vo-ag 
leaders were busy initiating the project 
method of instruction, the national 
Future Farmer organization, the job 
analysis program, etc., the narrow liberal 
arts advocates continued to complain that 
vocational education would bring about 
the destruction of all that is best in the 
world—just as they do today. 

Some vocational educators laugh at 
these critics, assuming that we now have 


so much invested in shops and shop 
equipment that nothing could happen to 
jeopardize the position of vocational edu- 
cation. 

Many complacently accept new build- 
ings, new equipment, support of adult 
groups, favorable publicity, and even 
higher salaries, with never a thought that 
it was not always thus—and might not 
always be so. 

If anyone in vocational education to- 
day thinks the battle is won, I challenge 
him to explain away our failures in the 
light of these statistics. 


Take a Look at the Statistics 


The present distribution of employ- 
ment in the United States indicates that 
70 per cent of the children in high school 
who go to work at all will end up in 
technical or manual occupations. But 
only four percent are now attending in- 
dustrial or trade schools; only six per- 
cent are being prepared for agriculture; 
and eight percent are concentrating on 
home economics. The remaining 82 per- 
cent are being educated in one form or 
another of the liberal arts or are being 
trained to the routine varieties of white- 
collar work. 

A good many of the craftsmen in the 
United States are more than 45 years old. 
For every 12 of those soon to be replaced 
in each of the following categories, re- 
placements are being trained for eight 
electrical workers, four farmers, four 
sheetmetal workers, three machinists, not 
quite one building-trades worker, and 
one-fifth of one tool-and-die maker. The 
United States is replenishing scarcely 


(Continued on page 40) 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION and Julian A. McPhee are inseparable. A native of San 
Francisco, McPhee did some practice teaching in vocational agriculture in 1917, then 
was in the navy as an intelligence officer during; World War I. 

After a year as a county agent in Merced county, he went to Gilroy high school in 
1920 as director of vocational agriculture. Since then he has devoted 30 years to serv- 


ing California young people. 


For 17 years, he was state supervisor of agricultural education and state FFA ad- 
viser, relinquishing these titles to Byron J. McMahon in 1944 when McPhee became 
the state’s first director of vocational education. He held the latter position until 1949, 
turning over the directorship to his former assistant, Wesley P. Smith. 

Since 1933, McPhee has held these important state vocational education posts simul- 
taneously with a full-time job as president of the California State Polytechnic College. 
In addition, he found time to serve in 1948 as national president of the American Vo- 
cational Association, an organization in which he has been very active for many years. 

In the 17 years that McPhee has been president of California State Polytechnic, the 
college has had phenomenal growth—both in numbers of students, size of plant and 
prestige. It is a full-accredited, degree granting, four-year college providing occupa- 
tional training in agriculture, engineering and teacher education. More than 3,000 stu- 
dents are enrolled at the San Luis Obispo campus, and an additional 500 attend the 


southern branch at San Dimas, Calif. 
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Livestock on grass harvest their own feed and reduce 

manure handling. Pastures help save and rebuild soil. 


@ INTRODUCTION: Grassland farming is “...a 

system of farm management where much of the 
farm area is seeded to perennial grasses and legumes. 
These may be harvested as hay and grass silage... 
and as pasture by the cattle themselves.” (See refer- 
ence EE). Seed or hay may be harvested for cash. 

(As we use it here, the word “grass’’ may refer to 
true grass, to legumes, or to grass-legume mixtures.) 


I. Grass and Legumes in Rotation 


Grassland farming naturally promotes long-range 
planning, long rotations. 

A. Humid Areas: (1) Use level fields for row and 
grain crops—in rotation with pasture and hay for 
periodic soil re-conditioning. (2) Leave rolling lands 
in grass most of the time. (3) Keep hillsides in grass 
all the time. (4) Preserve steepest slopes with trees 


Continued cultivation destroys soil structure and or- 
ganic matter, making it easy for soil to wash away. 


sored 


Case Company, 


There’s less work to grassland farming. It saves time 

and conserves rainfall. Ponds provide plenty of fishing. 

and grass, fenced to keep livestock out. (BB) 
1. Purpose. To provide a sustained income; to pres 

serve land unsuited to intertilled cropping; to rebuild 

cropped-out land ; to give cropland a rest from the struc- 

ture-destroying effects of cultivation, and to rebuild 

organic matter content. 


2. Mixtures. In humid areas, grass-legume mixtures 
make higher quality feed and bigger yields than do 
either grass or legumes alone.* (U, 397). The qual- 
ity of a pasture or hay mixture depends on the propor- 
tion of legume, and perennial legumes are the most 


*NOTE: For specific mixtures of proper species and varieties, 
for productive rotations and for management practices adapted 
to your locality, consult your county agent, soil conservation 
service technician, forester, state agricultural college, experi- 
ment station and/or extension service. 


help rebuild soil fertility and or- 
tter. They keep hillsides from washing away. 
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Surplus pasture growth can be iled for “ g 
ing” through the winter or hot, dry summer months. . 


or made into tender, palatable, high-protein hay to supple- 
ment grazing, or as a reserve against short feed crops. 


Over a billion pounds of forage-crop seed is needed this 
year. Range and grasslands can grow good seed crops. 


Fertility increases instead of declining under grassland 
management, because most of the plant foods stay home. 
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difficult part of the mixture to maintain. (U, 401). 

Special care in seeding, fertilizing and use is required.* 
3. Rotations. Crops grown, length of rotation, pro- 

portion of grass—all vary with local conditions.* 

B. Irrigated Areas: Irrigated pastures are as profit- 
able as usual farm crops. (U, 543). Keep steep lands 
in pasture. Use pasture and hay crops in rotations with 
small grains, potatoes and sugar-beets on the level and 
gently sloping lands. 

1. Purpose. To give cropland a rest from cultivation, 
restore fertility cheaply, balance the agricultural enter- 
prise, market surplus bulky crops. (H) 

2. Mixtures.* New pasture mixtures are far out- 
yielding the old standbys. (U, 545). Alfalfa-grass 
mixtures, properly fertilized and managed, produce 
yields equivalent to alfalfa alone. The grass improves 
the sod for erosion control on sloping lands, keeps out 
weeds and reduces the danger of bloat when grazed. 

3. Rotations. Plan to balance the enterprise and to 
keep cropland in good tilth and high fertility.* 

C. Dryland Farming in the West: Problems are saving 
and using available moisture to the best advantage, and 
using the lands according to their capabilities for crop- 
ping, pasture and range. 

1. Purpose. To restore thousands of acres of sub- 
marginal lands to range; to restore over-grazed range 
to full production ; and to provide early spring and late 
fall grazing. Grasses and legumes in rotation will re- 
store soil organic matter and structure. The practices 
of strip cropping (G, Q), contouring (A, L), stubble 
mulch tillage (L), terracing (B, C, D) and water 
spreading (I), in connection with grassland farming, 
will save both soil and water, contributing to sustained 
yields on sloping lands and increase yields on non-erod- 
ing areas. 

2. Mixtures. Adapted mixtures of both native and 
improved grasses and sometimes legumes, including 
alfalfa and sweet clover, extend the grazing period, pro- 
duce more meat and wool than is possible on low con- 
dition native grasslands. Sow grasses in close-drilled 
non-competitive cover, such as sorghums, sudan grass 
or broom corn stubble. 

3. Rotations. Forage mixtures in rotation with small 
grains and peas or small grains and summer fallow. 


II. All Land In Grass and/or Legumes 


A. Pasture and range only—sheep and beef cattle: 
1. Maintain or restore the productivity of native grass- 
lands by protection and deferred-rotation grazing. 
Avoid over-grazing. 2. Control brush invasion with 
sprays or by breaking up and killing with such farm 
implements as: disk plows, heavy-duty disk harrows, 
tillers, field cultivators, and in irrigated areas, two- 
way moldboard plows. 3. On suitable sites, when per- 
ennial weeds and brush have been killed out, reseed 
to adapted grasses on seedbeds prepared by tillage or 
burning and smoothed with disk harrows. (E) 

B. Mountain meadows: Renovate as above. Always 
fertilize and lime (this applies not only to mountain 
meadows, but also to practically all grassland except, 
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generally, range.) (U, 543). Fertilizing the grass 
crop is mighty important, yet it is the very practice 
most often neglected.* Test plant tissues and soil first, 
so as to know what you are doing. Drain if too wet. 

C. Humid coastal area — mostly dairying: 1. Use 
bottomlands for pasture, hay and silage, uplands for 
early pasture, steep land for timber. 2. Provide drain- 
age when needed. Fertilize. Seed adapted mixtures on 
well-prepared seedbeds. Rotate grazing. 3. Supple- 
mental irrigation pays. 4. Seed summer drouth-toler- 
ant grasses on uplands. Plow and cultivate to prepare 
good seedbeds.* 


Wild lands can be tamed and made to produce meat, milk, 
wool and money for you by killing wild growth with .. . 


III. Seed Production 

Even rangelands can produce high-value seed crops. 
The USDA estimates the 1950 demand for forage crop 
seed at 1.25 billion pounds; 1.7 billion by 1955. You 
can expand your grasslands economically and get good 
cash income by producing grass and legume seed. 


IV. Summary on Grassland Farming 

Grassland benefits build up faster year after year, 
even though results may seem slight at first. Like 
everything else, it takes time. Grassland operations 
usually require, for a full job, one or more of other ad- 
vanced conservation methods: contouring; terracing; [Soe = 
strip cropping ; water spreading ; manure; lime and fer- 2 
tilizer where moisture is plentiful. All legume seed usual farm equipment, such as heavy-duty disk harrows, disk 
should be inoculated. AVOID OVER-GRAZING. plows or one-way disks, followed by reseeding to grass. 


V. Students Will Like to See These References 
Films and Booklets: 

(All films are 16 mm., sound and in color. Each 
film is accompanied by a supply of illustrated take-home 
booklets by the same or similar title.) 

A. “Level Farming on Sloping Fields” (contour 
farming). 

B. “Soil and Life” (terracing). 

C. “Broadbase Terracing With the One-Way Plow.” 

D. “Your Own Moldboard Plow Will Build a Good 
Broadbase Terrace.” 

E. “Modern Farm Machines Bring Back the Range.” 

F. “Building a Pond.” 

G. “Strips and Curves” (dryland farming). 

H. “More Food from Fewer Acres” (irrigation). 

I. “Water Spreading” (dryland farming). 


Booklets: 
J. “How to Produce High Protein Hay.” 
K. “Handling Manure for Extra Benefits.” 
L. “Advanced Farm Practices.” 


Classroom Posters: 
M. “Easy Plan for Building Your Own Terraces.’ 


N. “Contour Farming Pays in Three Main Ways.’ 

O. “The Island System of Terracing.” 

P. “Build a Pond.” CS 

Q. “Strip Cropping Increases Yields.” Ss 
” rdinar ill pl e mes. 

R. “New Life for Your Land. Grass bie 
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Avoid putting too many head on pasture or range. 
Take animals off before they graze grass too short. 


CRENTED WHEAT GRASS 
| AMEARS CLI 
|| MEW GROWTH 


Overgrazing weakens the plant so that both top growth 
and roots are smaller, and you get a lot less forage. 


Grasslanding works in with contour-strip cropping rota- 
tions. Boosts yields, rebuilds soil, saves soil and water. 


Proper land use and conservation with grasses, legumes 
and livestock pays off in farm prosperity and security. 
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(All the above films, booklets and posters may be 
had without charge from: Educational Division, J. I. 
Case Co., Racine, Wis. Films are loaned; booklets 
and posters are yours to keep.) 


USDA Yearbooks of Agriculture: 

S. 1938, “Soils and Men,” pp. 347, 361, 431, 445, 615, 
634. 

T. 1943-47, “Science in Farming,” pp. 417, 527, 541, 
897. 

U. 1948, “Grass.” 


Other Books: 


V. “Forage Crops,” G. H. Ahigren. 

W. “Manual of the Grasses of the United States,” 
A. S. Hitchcock. 

X. “Range Plant Handbook,” U. S. Printing Office. 

Y. “Soil Conservation,” H. H. Bennett. — 


Other Booklets: 

Z. “Native and Adapted Grasses for Conservation 
of Soil and Moisture in the Great Plains and Western 
States,” Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1812. 

AA. “Crested Wheatgrass,” USDA Leaflet No. 104. 

BB. “Turn to Grassland Farming Now,” Stencil Bul- 
letin 4, Feb., 1948, Agr. Exp. Sta., U. of Wis., Madison. 

CC. “Irrigated Pastures,” USDA F.B. No. 1973. 


Magazine Articles: 

DD. “Principles of Contour Farming,” Better Farm- 
ing Methods, Feb., 1950. 

EE. “Grassland Farming,” C. B. Bender, Guernsey 
Breeders’ Journal, Oct. 1, 1944. 


VI. Suggestions for Presenting Unit 


Make sure the class has a general idea of grassland 
farming. Ask members to define and describe grass- 
landing, tell where it should be practiced, how to go 
about establishing grass under typical conditions in 
your community. 

Assign members to learn from local sources* the best 
species, varieties and mixtures of grasses and legumes, 
fertilizer requirements, culture and management. (AA) 

Assign other members to report on articles covering 
grass, legumes, pasture or grassland farming, appear- 
ing in current recent farm magazines. 

Assign reading in booklets suggested above. 

Read these booklets yourself. Preview the film chos- 
en and be prepared to point out important scenes and 
parts of the film that have local applications. 

After showing the film, ask class to name the impor- 
tant procedures covered. 

Take class on trip to observe grassland areas, re- 
claiming and reseeding operations. 

Assign a farm reorganization problem using grass- 
land methods. Give a quiz. 


J. 1. CASE CO. Racine, Wisconsin 
Serving Farmers Since 1842 
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Because of the low roof line of the barn, a flat roof is indicated on When the shed type roof is used, as shown in this perspective, the 


this 302-A milkhouse, as it simplifies its construction. 


Do Your Farmers Need Help... 


Building Milkhouse? 


By MAX J. LaROCK 


Extension Architectural Engineer 
University of Wisconsin 


@ THE EMPHASIS being placed on 

quality dairy products in recent years 
has spotlighted the importance of milk- 
houses. 

Every experienced dairyman knows 
that a good milkhouse will not only aid 
in the production of quality milk, but is 
also a real time and labor-saving piece 
of equipment. So if farmers in your com- 
munity plan on building a new milk- 
house, tell them to remember if it is to 
fulfill the purpose for which it is in- 
tended, it should be well planned and 
located for efficient use, be large enough 
to meet farm needs, and, of course, well 
constructed to insure a good building 
investment. 

No one milkhouse plan or arrangement 


will meet the needs on all farms. Never- 
theless, there are a few basic principles 
that can be applied to most milkhouse 
planning. 


Work Out Convenient Location 


Selecting a suitable site for the milk- 
house is usually an individual problem 
on each farm. Frequently, working out 
a convenient location is one of the most 
difficult parts of the planning, and this 
is a good place to start observing some 
of the basic principles. 

As most markets require that the milk 
be strained and cooled in a milkhouse 
immediately after the milking of each 
cow, the best location is where it is at- 
tached to the barn and can be reached 
directly from the dairy unit, either 


revolving type ventilator, indicated on plan 303-A, is recommended. 


through a covered passage or ventilated — 


vestibule. 

A location that will necessitate carry- 
ing the milk through a pen or horse 
section of the barn, silo or feed storage 
rooms, should always be avoided. Also, 
future modernization, alterations or ad- 
ditions to the barn enter into the site 
selection. Others are keeping it on the 
clean side of the barn, providing good 
drainage, handy for milk pick-up, and if 
there is a sloping site, take advantage 
of it to develop a loading platform. Then, 
too, water supply and waste disposal 
must be considered, and above all, the 
milkhouse should be located so that the 
least amount of travel between the milk- 
house and dairy unit will be required. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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elpful Aids Make . 


By GERALD R. McKAY 


Extension Specialist in Visual Education 
University of Minnesota 


@ ARE YOU missing opportunities to 

reach farm people with your mes- 
sage? If you don’t use booths to contact 
people who gather in groups, then you'll 
want to read what I’m going to say about 
this method of communication. 

H. E. Kleinschmidt of the American 
Red Cross writes, “On main street or at 
school, in club rooms and convention 
halls, at county fairs and in waiting 
rooms—wherever people meet in groups 
—there is the happy hunting ground of 
the exhibitor.” 

County agents and vo-ag men will 
agree with Kleinschmidt. “But,” say 
many of these folks, “it’s such a job to 
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WELL 


NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTE 


300th Building 
An Easier Job 


plan and collect materials for a booth 
that it just isn’t worth the trouble.” 

I have found that building a booth 
can be easy and fun if you'll do these 
three things: 

1. Have a variety of materials on hand, 
or know where they are available. 

2. Divide up the responsibility for 
building the booth among several peo- 
ple or groups. 

3. Make a definite plan early. 

First, let’s take a look at materials you 
might need, and then discuss the other 
two points. Chronologically, of course, 
in building any specific booth, the plan 
would be the first step. However, many 
vo-ag teachers and county agents keep 
a supply of the more common materials 
on hand all the time. 

Of basic importance is good back- 
ground material. Corrugated cardboard 
such as “Win-do-dec” is very effective 
and is reasonably priced. It is made in 


In this booth, a combination of materials was 
used. Note the corrugated cardboard back- 
ground in the lower center, the large photo- 
graphs, and the attractive posters and signs. 


several colors and comes in rolls four or 
five feet wide and 20 feet long. It can be 
put up quickly with a common desk 
stapler or thumb tacks. 

Border trim of the same material in 
the shape of icicles or scallops will put 
the finishing touches on an attractive 
background. 

Ordinary crepe paper and ready-cut 


Show card paint and brushes should be kept 
on hand in all “ag” departments and exten- 


sion offices. The paint is easy to use and 
makes very effective posters and signs. 
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strips to match also make a good back- 
ground. If the booth is exposed to mois- 
ture, however, or is up for an extended 
period, some other material should be 
u 

Store wrapping paper is also very 
effective as a background and, of course, 
is inexpensive. It will stay up better than 
crepe paper during damp weather. 

Next, materials for making charts, 
posters and signs should be on hand. 
Linaura cloth and white sign cloth are 
excellent materials. The linaura is 
heavier and more permanent, but also 
more expensive. India ink, showcard 
paint or crayons can be used on both 
types of eloth. 

A set of metal stencils is very con- 
venient in making up signs on cloth as 
well as smaller cardboard posters. 

For charts and posters, paper stock 
11” x 14”, 22” x 28” and larger should be 
kept on hand. This can be bought in all 
the common colors. 


Lettering Can Be Fun 


Cut-out letters which are ready to 
stick on will speed up the job of making 
small posters for a boo.h. These letters 
are made in sizes from 34” to 234” and 
are available in several colors. Their cost 
averages less than half a cent apiece. 

Another type of display letter that is 
handy to have is the die-cut “Hallcraft 
Letters.” These are larger and cut from 
heavier material than the stick-on kind. 
They come in sizes up to 4%”, and are 
made in several colors. 

Some type of lettering device is also 
a “must” for one who is planning a 
booth. Speedball lettering outfits with 
India ink are already probably standard 
equipment in most agriculture depart- 
ments. Show card paint and suitable 
brushes, likewise, are generally common, 
and the new felt lettering pens which use 
quick-drying ink are convenient to use. 
A set with three widths of points costs 
less than $2. More expensive lettering 


Stick-on letters will speed up making posters and signs. These let- 
ters can be obtained in different colors and sizes. 


Various colored tinsels will add life to a booth by brightening up certain lettering or spots 
that need emphasis. These tinsel flakes sell at $1 to $1.25 a pound, Just a few ounces will 
usually be enough for one booth. 


sets such as the “LeRoy” are often 
worth while. They are easy to use and 
make very good letters quickly. 

Colored adhesive, such as “Scotch” 
tape is extremely useful in making 
graphs and adding decorative touches to 
a booth. A supply of half-inch tape in 
black, red, blue and green should always 
be available. 


Keep Booth Well Lighted 


An item often overlooked in planning 
a booth is a good flood or spot light. 
Adequate light is of prime importance 
in attracting attention. Bulbs with built- 
in reflectors are now on the market and 
should be used freely. Two or three of 
these kept in the office will lighten the 
task of booth building. A 10-cent flasher 
device in the socket of one will help 
attract people to your exhibit. 


Tell Your Story With Photographs 


A good selection of large photographs 
is valuable in telling your story. These 
should be 8” x 10” in size or larger, and 
printed in matte or semi-glass paper. 
Most agricultural workers keep a perma- 
nent file of photos for display purposes. 

If the necessary materials for building 


a booth are on hand, the problem does 
not look so big. 

A definite plan made early is essential 
in most cases. Plans for a booth at the 
county fair in August can best be started 
in May while students are still in school. 
The subject can be chosen in line with 
activities the boys will be carrying on 
during vacation. 


In the case of 4-H clubs, an early | 


plan gives opportunity to see slides and 
pictures made of former booths. Weak- 
nesses of past years can be strengthened 
and new ideas emphasized. Three months 
is not too much time to allow for the 


plan and development of ideas for a 


booth. 


Make Committee Assignments 


Finally, the responsibility for building 
a booth should be spread among as many 
committees and individuals as possible. 
This not only relieves the teacher or 
county agent of the worry and time 
necessary, but also creates interest in 
the program being carried on. An FFA 
chapter planning a county fair booth 
might, for example, assign the back- 
ground to one committee, the making of 
posters to another, the collection of 

(Continued on page 33) 


Corrugated cardboard makes an excellent background for most booths. 
It is available in all common colors and in fine and coarse pattern. 
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Vo-Ag Instructor David Archer, Golden City, Mo., and his 
winning team, Carl Bastin, Melvin Parker, George Money 
and Harold Theiman. The team made a total score of 270 
out of a possible 300. George Money was high point man. 


In Missouri . . . 


‘By A. B. FOSTER 


U. S. Soil Conservation Service 


_@ A BRAND NEW contest, land judg- 
ing, was added this year to the annual 
spring FFA judging program of Squth- 
— Missouri State College, Springfield, 
Mo. 
There probably have been other FFA 
‘judging contests involving soil and land, 
| but to the knowledge of officials at SMS 
this is the first contest where land judg- 
ing was included in the regular program 
and given equal weight with dairy, live- 
stock and other contests. 

This contest, the officials feel, will help 
both students and teachers appreciate the 
physical concept of land (of which soil is 
a part); how natural features of land, 
such as depth, slope, permeability, and 
others determine how to use and con- 
serve it. 

On April 14, 38 teams, representing 
high schools from 22 southwestern Mis- 
souri counties, boarded buses and rode to 
a farm a couple of miles from the city 
limits of Springfield. There are 62 voca- 
tional agriculture departments in 22 
counties comprising the SMS area, and 
38 entries were considered excellent rep- 
resentation for a new contest. 

Preparation had been made at the field 
to permit the boys to get a good look at 
the main land features. A hole was dug 
through the three soil layers; topsoil, 
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They Judge Land, Too! 


subsoil, and into the parent soil material. 
This hole was several feet wide, making 
it possible for several boys to examine 
the soil at one time. While examining 
the soil at the hole they judged such 
things as soil color, depth of soil material, 
permeability, texture and depth of sur- 
face soil. The slope of the field was 
judged by observation of the field as a 
whole. 

The contest actually was a little 
broader than straight land judging. It 
included the selection of land manage- 
ment and soil conservation measures to 
fit the field being judged. For this reason 
the contest was called “land and soil con- 
servation judging.” 


Contestants Use Score Card 


Each boy was given 30 minutes to com- 
plete his score card, which consisted of 
five major parts. Part one consisted of a 
table where the contestant was asked to 
judge the field as to the physical fea- 
tures. Under “Color” he was to indicate 


John Ferguson, district conservationist, and Harold Grog- 
ger, state soil scientist, U. S. Soil Conservation Service, 
scoring the field before the contest. They were the 
cial judges of the land and soil conservation contest. 


to indicate the land capability classifica- 
tion of the field and had eight possi- 
bilities, since there are eight classes 
recognized nationally. 

Part three was simply determining the 
correct use for the field, such as crop- 
land, hay or meadow, pasture, woods, 
wildlife or recreation. 

In part four the contestant selected a 
further breakdown of land use or crop- 
ping system by choosing one of eight 
systems listed as the most nearly suited 
to the field. For example, he could select 
moderate cropping with row crops not 
more than one-fourth of the time; or 
he might decide on permanent vegeta- 
tion with simple conservation practices. 

The fifth part of the scoring gave the 
contestant the opportunity to select ad- 


whether it was black, medium dark, light 4 
brown or light gray. Under “Effective [um 


Soil Depth” he marked either deep, 
medium deep or shallow. The same type 
of thing was done with air and water 
movement, texture, slope and topsoil 
depth. There were six features in this 
part of the scoring and they are listed 
on the score card included with this 
story. 

In part two, each contestant was asked 


Glen Karls, 
(left) and W. W. Hoy, professor of soils, 


head, agriculture department, 


Southwest Missouri State College, Spring- 
field, Mo., sponsors of the judging contest. 
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ditional conservation practices that he 
would suggest to use on the field. These 
might be called supporting practices. For 
example, he might choose terraces with 
adequate outlets, plus contour farming; 
or he might include plowing under deep- 
rooted legumes to improve soil tilth. 
There were 11 practices to choose from 
and he could name as many as he thought 
were appropriate. 

Harold Grogger, state soil scientist, 
U.S. Soil Conservation Service, and John 
Ferguson, district conservationist, SCS, 
acted as judges. The papers were graded 
by the committee of vo-ag teachers 
headed by Max Lampo, Neosho. 

The contest was won by Golden City 
high school with a total of 270 points out 
of a ‘possible 300. Diamond high school 
was second, and Eldorado Springs was 
third. 

This contest on land and soil conserva- 
tion was conducted as a part of the reg- 
ular elimination contests held annually 
for Future Farmers and points earned in 
it counted toward the school’s sweep- 
stakes honors just the same as in other 
judging contests. 


Vo-Ag Teachers Cooperate 


The content was conducted with the 
cooperation of a committee of vocational 
agriculture teachers in the Springfield 
area, as is done with the other contests. 
W. W. Hoy, professor of soils, Southwest 
Missouri State College, was in charge. 
Glen A. Karls is head of the agriculture 
department. Both Hoy and Karls are 
former vo-ag teachers. 

It was in mid-January that the South- 
west Missouri Vocational Agriculture 
Teachers’ Association met at Springfield 
to hear Grogger explain the business of 
judging land. It was here he showed 
them that land is composed of six fea- 
tures—that soil is only a part of land. 
It was here that he explained that the 
physical land inventory is fundamental; 
in fact, the first essential step to real soil 
conservation and land management. 

Then in late February, 24 teachers met 
with Grogger and Ferguson on a farm 
near Springfield. They dug a hole about 
three feet deep and struck chert. Grogger 
showed what is meant by “usable” depth 
and root zone. He explained the signifi- 
cance of color, permeability and the other 
physical features. He made it clear that 
lime, fertilizers and other treatments are 
valuable insofar as the soil is capable of 
using them. 

Soils only two feet deep over bedrock 
are more limited in their use than soils 
three or four feet deep. Soils that are 
tight and impermeable are more limited 
in use than are soils which permit rea- 
sonably free movement of air and water. 
Land on a 15 percent slope is more 
limited in its use than is land on a two 
percent slope. 

These and other physical features are 
the things that determine how land can 


be used and what it needs to keep it 
productive, and these are the things you 
can see. 

The teachers did a little practice land 
judging themselves. They decided a land 
judging contest should be included in 
their annual spring event and asked 


Grogger to develop a score card suitable 
for high school boys. SMS College will- 
ingly added it to their contest program. 
The significance of this contest is not 
in the attempt to teach FFA boys to be- 
come expert soil scientists, but rather in 
acquainting them with the basic steps. 


Name. 


Agriculture Department, Southwest Missouri State College 
Land and Soil Conservation Judging Contest 


School Plot No. 
PART ONE—Physical Features of the Land. 
CHECK ONE DESCRIPTION PER COLUMN. POTENTIAL SCORE 36 
COLOR DEPTH PERMEABILITY TEXTURE SLOPE EROSION 
Surface Surface and Ease of Air & Water of Surface Steepness Degree of 
Subsoil Movement* Soil 
BLACK DEEP MODERATE MEDIUM NEARLY NO AP- 
Or Dark 36” or More Bright, uniform color. Loam or silt LEVEL PARENT 
Brown favors roots Open and porous loam 0-2 % 10” good sur- 
face soil 
GENTLY MODERATE 
SLOPING Top 6 
2-5% 
ace soil 
MEDIUM MODERATE- MODERATELY SLOW LIGHT MODERATE. SEVER 
DARK LY DEEP be r color & Noticeable % LY SLOPING Top 6-7% is 
Dark 20-36” soil fa- bsoil or ata of sand or 5-9% mixed surface 
G vorable to pom Me, gravel in and subsoil. 
brown roots lace soil 
G SLOW HEAVY STRONGLY 
BROWN Heavy, gray, Clay, clay- SLOPING 
wn or subsoil 10-15” below loam, or 9-14% 
Light Brown surface soil quate sur- 
lace soil 
LIGHT SHALLOW VERY SLOW VERY LIGHT STEEP VERY 
GRAY Claypan, Surface soil gray, ash Surface soil 14-20% SEVERE 
Gray or chert layer gray s Tight very sandy. ‘op 7” 
Light Gray. bedrock in subsoil mainly subsoil. 
6... 20” of surface 
*Note subsoil VERY VERY 
particularly STEEP SEVERELY 
20% GULLIED 
and up Surface one, 
deep gullies. 
SCORE PART 
PART TWO—Land Capability Classification. 
CHECK ONE CLASS FOR THE FIELD EXAMINED. POTENTIAL SCORE 12. 
vir vir VI Vv IV I 


PART THREE—Select Appropriate Land Use for Field. POTENTIAL SCORE 12. 


SCORE PART 


Cropland 


Hay or Meadow Pasture Land 


Timber Land Wildlife or Recreation 


LAND. POTENTIAL SCORE 20. 


Conti 


a row 


recreation ; di te good 


PART YOUR—Suggested Cropping System, With Ordinary Good Farming Methods. 
CHECE ONE OF THE FOLLOWING AS YOUR RECOMMENDATION FOR HANDLING THIS 


tation; simple, conservation practices needed. 
er jon ; serious hazards to be overcome by specia! conservation practices. 


—~—-++.-..Moderate to heavy cropping; row crops % to % of time. 
eendaaenatiae -Moderate cropping; row crop not more than 4 of time. 


SCORE PART THREE: 


crop % of time. 


ion; plow no more than once in & or 6 years. 
ary ee vegetation; no special conservation practices needed. 


PART FIVE—Other Suggested Conservation Practices. 
CHECK ONE OR MORE AS APPROPRIATE. POTENTIAL SCORE 20. 


SCORE PART 


<ovmeeLervrace with adequate outlets plus contour farming. 


Surface drai 
oanldsical Plew under deep rooted legumes for green manure. 
Pasture imp 
--vmeeDiversion terraces with adequate waterways. 
Wildlife area—provide food, cover and water. 
Build e or masonry structures. 
Lime and fertilizer according to tests. 
Timberland management. 
...Contour farming with or without strip cropping. 
SCORE 


cotstgucsinnins Tillage operations with field boundaries without exact contouring. 


GRAND TOTAL: 
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No Poultry Raiser Can Afford To Miss... 


‘Coccidiosis, Its Prevention and Control 
With Sulfaquinoxaline” 


| LEARN HOW Sulfaquinoxaline works easily, effectively, and economically. A copy of th is 

Sulfaquinoxaline prevents and controls outbreaks of cecal and in- ; 
testinal coccidiosis of chickens and coccidiosis of turkeys; checks brand-new hi gh ly 
immediate mortality in acute fowl cholera of chickens, turkeys, : 
one informative folder 
Sulfaquinoxaline-fed flocks show better feed efficiency and better , 
market quality. ray yours 

KNOW THE FACTS about Sulfaquinoxaline’s safety —it’s safe also for 
replacement pullets ; F REE 

. about Sulfaquinoxaline’s versatility —it’s effective the year ’round t i} 

under a wide variety of climatic conditions, fe or tile 

KEEP FOR EASY REFERENCE the unique Table of Effective Concentra- aski n g. 


tions, showing 22 ways to use Sulfaquinoxaline (see illustration). 


Your feed or remedy dealer supplies Sulfaquinoxaline 
in the form of 
feed mixtures, premixes, solutions, tablets, or soluble powder, 
PASTE ON PENNY POSTAL CARD AND MAIL TO: 


MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists 
RAHWAY, N. J., Dept. K-12 


Please send me a copy of your brand-new folder, 
“Coccidiosis, Its Prevention and Control with 
Sulfaquinoxaline.”’ 


[Please Print) 


Zz 

> 

2 
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Vo-Ag Teacher S. D. Craig, Byhalia, Miss., “goes to the field” when he 
trains students in crops identification. 


(left) SCS farm planner, talks to Fred Hutchison, coopera- 


F. A. Post, 


Here and There With 
tor with the Gibson County Soil Conservation District (Indiana). é 


“Ag” Leaders 


E. E. Anderson, extension poultry specialist, New Mexico A & M County Agent Ronald McCarnis, Willmar, Minn., checking records 
College, conducting a demonstration on poultry culling. with Christ Frasen, director, Kandiyohi County Holstein Asse’n. 


Vo-Ag Instructor G. A. McClenny (right), Lucama, N. C., discussing W. W. Lewis, extension crop specialist, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
a young farmer meeting with a leader of the Young farmer movement. tute, explaining to 4-H club members the advantages of hybrid corn. 
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Here Is the Latest Equipment 
Available for Filmstrip Filing! 


Filing, storing and booking of filmstrips are made easy 
with this new, simplified system. No wasted time sea 


filmstrips. Each compartment numbered for keying with 
title, subject matter and grade level. A glance reveals title 
available or where filmstrips are and when due back. Th 

is no limit to the expansion of the filmstrip library plan. 
The model 1080 can be lock stacked on top of another 1/8" 
or the model 270, which is the same type of cabinet but 
holds only 270 filmstrips. Likewise, 270 filmstrip capacity 
file fits perfectly on top of the 1080. Hundreds of schools 
are using the Kilday plan. Constructed of all steel cabinet, 
baked on olive gray finish. Rubber feet vent scratching. 
Overall size 15%” deep, 24%” high, 204%” wide. Shipping 
it, approximately 61 pounds. 


No. K1680, Filmstrip cabinet, Each, $122.50. 
Other sizes, No. K270, $32.50 
No. K360, $39.80 and No. Ki80, $24.90 


New Standard, Combination 500 Watt 
Filmstrip and Slide Projector 


Here is a tri-purpose projector with a definite advantage 
for school use. Takes single and double frame filmstri) 
2 x 2 slides. 500 watt brilliance. Directed, peah-in 
threading. Micro focusing and micro tilt. Has swivel heads 
for showing horizontal or double frame filmstrips. 
uipped with 5 inch hard coated f£:3,5 anastigmatic lens 
for brilliant, clear pictures of maximum sharpness. Rotary 
de . easily inserted in seconds. Power rewind 
and film cleaner available as an accessory. New type lift 
for carrying case with fitted space for power rewind. Slide 
er and spare lamp. Case has push-in power cord re- 
ceiver. Convenient framing knob for positive 360° framing 
compensating film takeup. Power rewinder avail- 
ie. No. JC500 Standard Model Projector, 
without case, $99.50 


No. JC500C, Standard 
Projector Case, $10.00 


NATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL 
SUPPLY CO. 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
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Develop New Tobacco Machine 


Paul Winn, Jr., (left), agricultural engineer- 
ing department, University of Maryland, is 
shown feeding dry tobacco stalks (in lieu of 
green plants not yet in season) into an ex- 


perimental tobacco spearing machine. The 
revolving chain, with protruding links at 
6-inch intervals, moves the stalks along 
through the rollers at Winn’s left hand. These 
rollers spread enough to let the stalk through, 
but hold it in such a position that the spear 
enters the center of the stalk. As the stalks 
move along the metal shaft back of the spear 
point they are eventually forced onto the 
stick at the back of the machine. George 
Burkhardt, also of the agricultural engineer- 
ing department, is standing in position ready 
to remove the loaded stick and replace it 
with an empty one. 


* 


Treated Fence Posts Cut Cost 


The estimated 250,000 miles of fencing 
on Arkansas farms, requiring eight mil- 
lion man hours and millions of dollars 
in construction and maintenance each 
year, make fencing a big business in the 
state. Yet few treated posts made of the 
more durable woods are used for fence 
posts, states Har: ‘d A. Howell, exten- 
sion forester with the University of 
Arkansas College of Agriculture. 

An estimated 110 million fence posts 
are in use in the state with an average 
of 14 million being replaced each year. 
Few treated fence posts are used in 
Arkansas and many are made from wood 
which lasts only three or four years. 
Average life of posts in use runs about 
eight years. Howell stated that by using 
the more durable woods and treating 
posts, this life could be raised to 15 years 
up. 


* 
Antibiotic Boosts Pig Gains 


Streptomycin-fed baby pigs showed 
growth increases of 15 percent over other 
pigs fed basal rations in recent tests 
at the Illinois Agricultural Experiment 
Station in Urbana. 

This finding adds one more factor in 
the continual search for pig rations which 
will allow swine growers to get their pigs 


From the Colleges and 
Experiment Stations 


to market weight faster and more 
cheaply. 

Streptomycin, one of the new medical 
antibiotics, now is too scarce and expen- 
sive to be considered for addition to pig 
rations on the farm. But the discovery 
of its outstanding success in promoting 
growth in baby pigs opens new roads 
which may soon lead to some cheaper 
swine ration supplement which will ac- 
complish the same results. 

Similar experiments with aureomycin 
and streptomycin have been carried out 
during the past few months by experi- 
ment stations in Florida, Washington, 
Michigan and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture at Beltsville, Md. All but 
Illinois have used regular farm rations 
for their basal rations, but results have 
been about the same. 


* 
Study Hay Curing at LSU 


Studies were conducted at Louisiana 
State University Experiment Station for 
the second year in 1949 on methods of 
curing hay. Using a forage harvester for 
gathering hay from a windrow and chop- 
ping it into long lengths, after which it 
is finally cured in a barn drier, proved 
to be the most economical from a labor- 
saving standpoint. 

To prevent packing in the barn, it was 
found that the length of cut of the forage 
harvester should be approximately four 
inches or longer. To prevent long-time 
blowing in the barn, the hay should be 
field dried to about 35 percent moisture 
content before being chopped. 


* 


Control for False Wireworm 


Lindane, one of the newer insecticides, 
has shown promise for false wireworm 
control in tests conducted at the Lubbock 
Substation of the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

H. G. Johnston, head of the department 
of entomology, Texas A & M College, 
states that up to now, there have been no 
practical insecticides for the control of 
this insect. 

The insect is likely to attack any crops 
grown, but is a major pest on small 
grains and sorghums. It works altogether 
underground, feeding on stems, roots 
and germinating seeds. Best control re- 
sults were obtained from the application 
of eight ounces of 25 percent wettable 
lindane dust per 100 pounds of seed. 
Higher applications of the insecticide 
injured the germinating seed and the 
small roots of the young seedlings. 
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GET PLANS NOW FOR THIS 
BETTER KIND OF BUILDING! 


Millions of squares of Alcoa Aluminum Roofing and Siding have 
been applied with outstanding results. But now—for the first 
time, you can get low-cost plans for buildings designed for the 
use of aluminum. 

What does this mean? It means simpler construction. Easier 
building. No painting—ever. Yet these buildings are rot-proof, 
vermin-proof and are much cooler in summer, warmer in winter. 

Agricultural Engineers of the Universit th of Illinois have 

applied Aluminum Roofing and Siding to development of 
designs for farm buildings. 
a Ready now are plans for a 200-bird Poultry House—a modern, 
a efficient building for the farm flock; coming next, a Utility 
— Building that can be easily adapted for use as a Machinery 
| Shed, Livestock Shelter, or other general farm use. Other plans 
fa are in preparation. 


There’s plenty of evidence that Alcoa Aluminum is the best 
. roofing and siding material farmers have ever used. “My 
a ; poultry house is much cooler inside,’ ” says one poultryman. 
2 ‘I lose far less chicks in hot weather,” says another. ““My hogs 
will pick the aluminum-roofed farrowing houses every time” 
“Hens will stay in my aluminum- reste ot range shelter on hottest 
“-, instead of seeking shade elsewhere,” others tell us. 

ith the right plans, and the best, most modern roofing and 

siding, you’re bound to come out with the most efficient build- 
ings you ever saw. Mail the coupon today. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


BETTER BUILDINGS FOR BETTER FARMING 


JOHN C. KICK’S entire roof was laid 
between 9 AM and 4 PM in one doy! 
He says, “No leaks in heavy storms 
15° cooler inside!” 


JOE MIKA, Desputanta, Va., says, “My 
teom cools off quicker, eats better under 
this Alana Roof. It's strong and easy to 
work.” 


“This roof on my milk porior has given 
excellent service for four years. Building 
is cool on hottest days. Cows are more 
comfortable,” reports Ellis W. Wampler. 


NEW LOWER PRICES! 


Get the figures from your 
Alcoa Dealer, compare costs 
of Alcoa Aluminum Roofing 
with other metal roofing. 

See how Aluminum can help 
you save on first costs as 
well as eliminate paint and 
upkeep costs. 


SEND FOR PLAN SETS 
TODAY 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
1445H Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


enclose 50c (coin). Please send me plans for 
the Poultry House. 


[_] Send me free application instructions. 


My 
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SPECIALISTS 
IN 


* Testing 
* Grading 
* Handling 


SEEDBURO .. . oldest and largest 
organization in its field . . . main- 
tains the most widely assorted 
stocks of supplies in America for 
testing, grading and handling the 
products of the seed, grain and feed 
industries. 


Since 1912 elevators, seed houses, 
and processing plants have come to 
Seedburo for quality equipment— 
have sought the scientific aid of ex- 
perienced Seedburo meq in the 
solution of their most puzzling 
problems, 


How to Grade Grain . 


Grain grades and the approved 
methods of grading are simply 
stated in the Seedburo Catalog and 
Reference Book. The necessary 


equipment for such grading—mois- 
ture testers, weight-per-bushel test- 
ers, probes, scales, dockage, sieves 
and samplers are all illustrated and 
described in the 144 page Seedburo 
Catalog. Send for your free copy 
today. 


758 Converse Building 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


On the Cover Page 


W. Richman 
U.S. Soil Conservation Service 
Freeport, Iinois 


@ MEET H. W. RICHMAN, SCS dis- 
trict conservationist, Freeport, Ill. 

He’s pictured on the front cover with Roy 

Baumgartner, Dakota, IIl., farmer. 

Richman was born and reared in Cedar 
and Muscatine counties in Eastern Iowa. 
He graduated from Iowa State College 
in 1934. After graduation, he joined the 
Soil Conservation Service and ran soil 
infiltration tests on the Whitewater River 
Flood Control Survey in Southeastern 
Minnesota. 

He spent three years in Northwestern 
Iowa, working on the Little Sioux Flood 
Survey. One year was spent collecting 
information on the Sni River Watershed 
in Western Illinois. 

Richman was transferred to the 
Stephenson Soil Conservation District, 
with headquarters at Freeport, Ill, in 
1945, and has been there continuously 
since in the capacity of farm planner, and 
for the past nine months, as district con- 
servationist. 

Naturally, the major project of the 
Stephenson Soil Conservation District, 
assisted by soil conservation service 
technicians, is to help farmers develop 
and complete soil conservation plans. 

Since the land use is generally good, 
and crop rotations are fairly adequate, 
the big problem is soil erosion control by 
mechanical means. To date, Stephenson 
county has about 12,000 acres contoured 
annually. In addition, 4,500 acres of con- 
tour strip cropping, and 200 miles of ter- 
race have been built. 

Excellent cooperation is enjoyed by the 
Stephenson District, Soil Conservation 
Service, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, Extension Service, vo-ag 
instructors, Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, Production Credit Association and 
the general public. 


* 
Lightning Protection Pays 


Early summer weather in Texas is 
often characterized by violent electrical 
storms. These storms emphasize the ne- 
cessity for lightning protection, says W. S. 
Allen, extension agricultural engineer- 
buildings, Texas A & M College. 

He says that farm property losses from 
lightning average about $10 million per 
year, to say nothing of the estimated 400 
lives lost and the 800 to 1,000 rural 
people who are injured each year by 
lightning. Something can be done to pre- 
vent these losses. 

Allen points out that lightning rods, 
when properly installed and maintained, 
will give practically complete protection 


ning. He recommends that the installa- 
tion of rods be done in accordance with 
the National Code for the Protection 
Against Lightning. 

He says it is very important that all 
metal bodies inside buildings be grounded 
and bonded together to prevent elec- 
tricity from jumping from one body to 
another. The metal tracks for feed 
carriers, feed or hay elevators and the 
heavy hardware on barn doors should 
always be grounded and tied into the 
lightning rod protection system on the 
barn. 


* 


Chemicals Aid Crabgrass Control 


Two years of testing at the agricul- 
tural experiment station, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, have proved the value of a new 
non-poisonous chemical, potassium cya- 
nate for crabgrass control in the Ken- 
tucky bluegrass type of lawn. 

It is being sold under a variety of 
trade names, and these preparations also 
contain a wetting agent which makes 
the potassium cyanate take effect better. 

Don’t be surprised if the potassium 
cyanate treatments turn the lawn a bit 
brown, warns Ralph E. Engel, turf spe- 
cialist at Rutgers, but turf grasses usu- 
ally recover in several weeks if condi- 
tions are favorable. 

Phenyl mercury preparations also are 
useful on lawns where a minimum of 
turf injury is desired, or on bentgrass 
lawns, Engle states. But the phenyl mer- 
cury compounds are poisonous and their 
use demands proper caution in handling, 
he says. Phenyl mercury is available 
also under many labels. 

Proper application decides the success 
of chemicals in crabgrass control. The 
correct amount of chemical has to be dis- 
tributed evenly. Usually the best time 
to kill crabgrass is late July or early 
August. 


* 
Million Cows in DHIA 


More than a million cows were en- 
rolled in dairy-herd-improvement asso- 
ciations at the beginning of 1950, an 
all-time high, which marks a definite 
milestone in the 44-year-old plan to 
mass-improve the nation’s dairy cattle. 

Increasing numbers of dairy farmers 
are finding it pays to test their cows and 
keep records of production, feed cost and 
income, says J. F. Kendrick, USDA. 


Coming Next Month 


The September issue of Better 
Farming Methods will include a four- 
page educational insert on “How 
Hybrid Chicks are Produced.” This 
insert will be sponsored by the De- 
Kalb Agricultural Association, Inc., 
DeKalb, 
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MASONI 


Whether it’s a poultry house, hog house, grain 
bin, brooder or any one of dozens of other 
applications, farm structures using Masonite 
Hardboards offer sturdy, lightweight, sanitary 
and economical protection for the farmer's 
investment. 

Masonite Hardboards are all wood... 
wood made better. By the exclusive Masonite 
process, exploded wood fibers are bonded 
firmly together without glues, resins or other 
artificial binders. These lightweight panels 
(4’ wide and up to 12’ long) are easy to 
handle and can be worked with ordinary 
carpenter’s tools. 

We'd like to send you a booklet giving the 
complete story of Masonite Hardboards on 
the farm. Just fill in and send us the coupon 

below. Also, our Engineering Department is 
always ready to help you in solving specific 


problems. 
The material that defies time 


MASONITE’ 


CORPORATION 


There are 19 Types and 
Thicknesses of Masonite 


Hardboards for 1000 uses | 
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5. Hard 
6. Dense 


23. Can be 


REASONS WHY 


HELP FARMERS FARM BETTER 


1. Resist weather 


2. Resist moisture Permanent! 
3. Resist abrasion 


4. Easily disinfected 


TE HARDBOARDS 


7. Smooth | 
Grainless 

e Great Structural Strength | 
10. Uniform Structure | 
Dimensionally stable 


Won't crack 
15. Won't chip 
16. Won't dent 
17. Won't Splinter 
Won't rust 
19. Won't corrode 
20. Won't absorb odors 
21. Can be sawed 
22. Can be nailed or screwed 
bent 
24. Can be drilled 
25. Can be routed 
26. Easily laminated | 
27. Easily Painted | | 
28. DEFY TIME 


boards and their use 


CORPORATION, Depr. 
w. Washington St., Chleage 


Please send me more 


informati 7 
— Masonite Hard. 
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DUNTY AGENT SHERMAN HOAR, 
Sterling, Colo., is the chairman of the 
NACAA information committee and makes 
angements for the material that ap- 
ears on this page.—Editor 


Who's the man with the 
County Agent C. C, Chase, Pipestone county, 
Minn. J. I. Swedberg, Redwood Falls, Minn., 


whiskers? It is 


states, “The whiskers are a relic of the 1949 
Minnesota Centennial celebration. Chase was 
official judge for the Agricultural Royal Live- 
stock Show at the University Farm, St. Paul.” 


THE COUNTY AGENTS received a 
congratulatory note in Dorothy Thomp- 
son’s column recently when she com- 
mented about “public meets bureaucrats’ 
growl.” Her comment was as follows: 
“Why cannot American officials extend 
the courtesy one expects from a service 
station employee? There is an element 
of humor in my own experience (related 
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earlier in her column). The most cour- 
teous federal officials I have encountered, 
apart from the farmers’ friend, the 
county agent, have been members of Mr. 
Hoover’s FBI.” Thanks to Dr. A. A. 
Goodman, Colorado extension veteri- 
narian, for calling this to our attention. 
Doc was a county agent for a number of 
years, and is still interested in county 
agents. 


LOCAL BUSINESSMEN of Hamilton 
county, Tex., are helping sponsor future 
cattlemen of Texas, according to County 
Agent E. R. Lawrence. Although the 
Hamilton Chamber of Commerce is only 
a little over two years old, its members 
realized that their program needed to be 
built around livestock and agriculture. 
The businessmen decided they would 
sponsor any regular 4-H or FFA boy 
under 21 years of age in the county in the 
feeding of from one to five good steer 
calves. The sponsors would buy the 
calves for the boy and the boy would 
then pay for the calves when they were 
sold. There would be no interest charge 
on the loan. Forty-five boys signed up to 
feed 85 calves. The businessmen raised 
$8,600 to purchase the 65 calves that had 
to be financed. Lawrence and Earl 
Knebel, vo-ag teacher, were members of 
the five-man buying committee. The 
boys drew lots for their calves and the 
businessmen drew for the boys they 
would sponsor. The project is proving 


very much worthwhile for both the boys 
and their sponsors. 


ARCHIE HALE, a Colorado county 
agent for the past 11 years, resigned, 
effective May 26. Those who attended the 
1949 NACAA convention will remember 
Archie as the Colorado association pres- 
ident who was always on hand to assist 
with various details. He says the high- 
light of his extension career was his year 
as president of the state association and 
the NACAA convention being held in 
Colorado. Archie says he has no definite 
plans for the future except to spend some 
time with his mother and to do some 
traveling. Archie lost his father last 
December and had a brother meet acci- 
dental death recently. 


BEN C. KOHRS, formerly county agent 
in Campbell county, Wyo. is now 
rancher near Douglas, Wyo. Ben pur- 
chased the ranch in April, and thus 
terminated 15 years of county agent 
service in Kansas and Wyoming. He is a 
past president of the Wyoming agents’ 
association. 


“DON’T SAY that Kent county’s exten- 
sion program isn’t reaching out,” advised 
Richard Machiele, county agent, as he 
received a letter from a resident of New 
York City, asking to join the organiza- 
tion. The Kent county referred to is in 
Michigan. 


New officers of the Arkansas County Agents Association. FRONT ROW (I-r): Titus Manasco, 
Mena, secretary-treasurer; W. A. Anderson, Walnut Ridge, second vice president; Bill Spi- 


vey, Little Rock, first vice president; and Carl Rose, Fayetteville, president. 


SECOND ROW 


(l-r) : Ben Batesville, director; Troy Jennings, Piggott, director; John Cavender, 


director. THIRD, ROW (I-r): 


; A. C. Smith, Clarendon, director; and Dee M. Vaught, Hamburg, 
Cleo Martin, Yellville, director; Fohn Dodson, Clarksville, 


director; and Henry Z. Holley, El Dorado, director. 
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An abandoned field with eight-year-old 
: brush cover of alder, birch, willow, aspen, 
ij blueberry, maple, and spiraea is shown. 
‘ This can be converted into grass land, as 
= shown here, in one season through proper use 
a of Esteron Brush Killer and Esteron 245.The 
a field illustrated at the right originally bore a 

brush cover similar to the field shown above. 


Dow has been engaged for several years in 
research on vegetation control problems in 
cooperation with agricultural authorities and 
leading service organizations. Typical of this 
extensive research is the development of chemical 
brush killers containing higher type esters— 
effective on a wider variety of brush and weeds 
than previous formulations and much less 
volatile than materials previously offered. 


Two new formulations of proved products — 
Esteron Brush Killer and Esteron 245—now con- 
tain 4 pounds acid equivalents per gallon at no 
increase in price. 


Certain species which have resisted many formu- 
lations can now be controlled satisfactorily with 


Dow’s new brush killers. Esteron Brush Killer is 
recommended for mixed brush species, Esteron 
245 is especially useful in spraying solid stands 
of 2,4-D-resistant species such as ash, brambles, 
hawthorn, horse nettle, osage orange, poison 
ivy, maple, mesquite, and palmetto. It is recom- 
mended also for stump treatment to control 
resprouting and is promising for dormant 
application to all species of woody plants. Both 
products are adapted for low volume knapsack 
and airplane application-——will mix with either 
water or oil. 


Your inquiries are invited. Dow sales and 
technical men are available to assist you. 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY « MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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1,000 Thanks! 


VO-AG INSTRUCTORS 


Your Response to the 
SPECIAL NASCO BOOK DEAL 
Has Been (Tremendous 


During the short time that our Catalog No. 
14 bas been out you have flooded us with 
orders from every state in the Union. We 
are giving all of these orders fast. efficient, 
personal handling to insure your greatest 
satisfaction. 

To those of you who haven't ordered your 
text and reference books for fall, be sure 
to see the new Nasco Catalog ~ 14 which 
lists over 500 agricultural texts. 

Nasco offers the = deal in the agri- 
cultural text book fiel 


12% discount on book orders 
of $25 or more. Free desk copy 
with the purchase of 12 copies or 
more of one book. 

Nasco price reductions on all books of 
all publishers. Discounts are figured on 
teguiar publishers’ prices, not on in- 
creased prices. Make substantial savings 
and enjoy the great time saving conven- 
lence of ordering all your supplies from 
one source. 


If you do not have a new Nasco Catalog 
No. 14 for 1950-51, write today. We will 
be glad to rush one to you. 


'NATIONAL 
AGRICULTUR, 


SUPPLY C 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


ROOF 
WEED CUTTER 


TAKES THE WORK. 


our OF F WEEDS 


Saves hours of hard work, cutting every- 
thing from tough blue grass to light brush 
with no effort at. all! 


CUTS WITHIN %” of fence rows, build- 
ings, trees and other obstacles. Ideal for 
yard, timber, garden, orchard, spot weed 
control. 


FORWARD DRIVE optional with new Self- 
Propeller. Can be applied when needed, 
idled for close work. 


MOWS LAWNS, TOO! = Just one sim- 
ple adjustment. See your dealer, or for 
our special folder on keeping your farm 
LOOKING LIKE A MILLION, write 


ROOF WELDING WORKS 


ILLINOIS 
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FUTURE FARMERS 
OF AMERICA 


Activi Eves 


Alabama Plants Pine Seedlings 


Alabama Future Farmers have planted 
more than a million pine seedlings on 
their farms this year. The program is 
sponsored by the State Chamber of Com- 


L. C. Shields, FFA adviser, Jemison, Ala., 
witnesses the planting of the millionth 
pine seedling by FFA members in Ala- 
bama this year. 


merce and the seedlings are supplied by 
the State Forestry Nursery at a very 
small cost to FFA boys. 

A very large percentage of the 220 
chapters in Alabema ordered seedlings 
this year. It is also interesting to note that 
the seedlings went to a large number of 
boys, rather than to a few who planted 
them all. 

This cooperative forestry program was 
started back in 1942 when the following 
three men first originated the idea. These 
three men are: John M. Ward, executive 
vice president, State Chamber of Com- 
merce; J. M. Stauffer, state forester; and 
R. E. Cammack, director of vocational 
education, who at that time was super- 
visor of Agricultural Education. These 
men visioned the idea of Alabama 
Future Farmers planting a million or 
more trees each year, and that within 15 
or 20 years they could reap a harvest. 

The original objectives of the program 
are as follows: 


1. To teach the importance of a well- 
managed woodland as a factor in profit- 
able general farming. 

2. To encourage as many FFA mem- 
bers as possible to engage in a seedling- 
planting project on their own farms, as a 
means of converting wasteland into prof- 
itable woodland, and for many allied 
benefits. 

* 


Donate Trucks to FFA Chapters 


Last fall, the Public Chevrolet Co., 
Groveton, Tex., donated two 1949 Chev- 
rolet Deluxe 42-ton pick-up trucks to the 
Future Farmer chapters of the Groveton 
and Centerville schools. 

These pick-ups are to be used by the 
FFA chapters in carrying on their pro- 
grams of work in vocational agriculture. 

The Public Chevrolet Co. is donating 
these trucks for a period of one year, at 
which time, they will be replaced by new 
models. 

Members of the Groveton and Center- 
ville FFA chapters appreciate the inter- 
est shown by the Public Chevrolet Co. 
by their contribution of these trucks to 
further the progress of an agricultural 
program in this area. 


* 


Practice Year-Round Safety 


Postville, Ia., Future Farmers make 
farm safety a year-round job. One of the 
chapter projects was to erect a safety 
sign at the west edge of Postville, on 
highways 18 and 52. The two highways 


CHOO ZONE. 


Safety sign, erected at edge of town by 
Future Farmers of America at Postville, Ia. 


come directly past the Postville public 
school, so the chapter thought it was a 
good place for a word of caution. The 
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Film On Vegetable Insects 


The editors of Better Farming 
Methods have had an opportunity to 
review the 16 mm. sound film in full 
color, “Vegetable Insects.” 

This film, which has a running 
time of 23 minutes, will be of special 
interest to agricultural classes and 
farm groups. 

The film was produced by the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, and 
distributed by International Film 
Bureau, Inc., 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 2, Il. 


sign is 4’ x 8’ by size, painted in national 
blue and corn yellow. By using lumi- 
nous paint, the sign can be read at night. 

Each year, vo-ag students check a 
“safe farm test” on their farms. Once a 
year the chapter gives a 15-minute radio 
program on farm safety. The classroom 
bulletin board is used at various times 
during the year to bring out safety ideas, 
and students are encouraged to bring in 
good safety pictures and posters they see 
in magazines and newspapers. 


* 


Building a Milkhouse 
(Continued from page 17) 


In barns planned with a center alley 
and accommodating up to 20 cows, an 
end. location will usually be satisfactory; 
but for larger herds, placing the milk- 
house near the center of the dairy unit 
will result in a time-saver. To get a 
desirable location on some farms it may 
be necessary to relocate the cowyard or 
service yards and possibly gates and 
lanes leading to fields. Usually a new 
barn door is needed to provide access to 
the milkhouse and sometimes grading or 
excavating may be necessary to develop 
the site. 

To some extent, the location will in- 
fluence the plan or arrangement of the 
milkhouse. The size of the milkhouse will 
be determined principally by the amount 
of milk to be handled and the equipme rt 
needed. Make sure of the right size by 
considering both present and future 
needs and keeping in mind that the 
milkhouse is a place to strain, cool and 
store milk and wash and store utensils. 
It should not be used for other types of 
storage or activities. Don’t make it larger 
than needed, but be sure it will accom- 
modate the necessary equipment, plus 
convenient work areas. 


Allow Space for Equipment 


A good milkhouse plan must provide 
space for a cooling tank, double com- 
partment wash vat, water heater, can 
storage racks, solution rack, or cabinet 
for storing teat-cup assembly, and a 
wash bowl for washing hands. To ac- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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eee wait here 
= hungrily for the 
roots of plants 
E792 to start growing 


Good soil, fine seed, and even perfect 
weather can’t produce high-yield 
crops if nematodes are allowed to 
remain in the soil. 


D-D* KILLS NEMATODES! Positive 
in action and easy to apply, D-D is 
used profitably by growers every- 
where. See your D-D dealer or write 
for free bulletin. 


*D-D, a soil fumigaunt, Trade Mart, keg. S. Pat. Of, 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL PARTNER OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, or 
100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6 


¥ 
SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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Why you 


should use 
a bulb 


TREATMENT 


and handling 
of bulbs and rhizomes of 
gladiolus, narcissus, tulips, 
and iris frequently result 
in cuts and wounds which, 
unless protected at once 
by some means such as 
dipping in a suitabie fungi- 
cide, will rot quickly. The 
use of Spergon Wettable 
will help prevent much of 
this loss. 


When Spergon Wettable is 
mixed with wettable DDT 
as a dip, it protects the 
bulbs against storage in- 
sects, too, thereby helping 
to assure good healthy 
bulbs in the spring, with 
small over-winter loss. You 
get two-way protection 
from a single operation. 


Similar results may be 
obtained by dusting with 
Spergon Gladiolus Dust 
which contains 3% DDT. 


UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY 


Naugatuck Chemical Division 


NAUGATUCK CONNECTICUT 
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Watch for 2,4-D Drift 


If cotton leaves become narrow, long, 
thick and frazzled on the edges, it is 
usually safe to assume that someone in 
the community has been using one of 
the weed killers, such as 2,4-D. 

Cotton yields may be greatly reduced, 
particularly if injury occurs in the fruit- 
ing stage, reveals O. N. Andrews, exten- 
sion service cotton improvement spe- 
cialist, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
For this reason, farmers who use 2,4-D 
or other weed killers should take every 
precaution to prevent spray from drifting 
to nearby cotton fields or other suscepti- 
ble plants. Instances of spray materials 
drifting over 500 yards were reported 
in 1948 and 1949. With this fact in mind, 
weed killers should be applied only on 
a still day. 


Kerosene Controls Crabgrass 


Ordinary kerosene is the most effec- 
tive control for crabgrass in lawns of 
any of the numerous preparations tested, 
according to Extension Weed Specialist 
J. D. Furrer, University of Nebraska. 

He says applications should be made 
when the crabgrass seedlings are in the 
two to four-leaf stage. Three quarts per 
square rod (16% by 16% feet), he says, 
is generally adequate. If there is an 
exceptionally heavy growth, however, 
he adds, four quarts should be used for 
a similar area. Other pointers: 

To avoid burning of bluegrass, spray 
when the temperature is less than 90 
degrees. Evening applications are sug- 
gested. Postpone watering until 48 hours 
after treatment. Watch the lawn closely 
for the next three or four weeks, and 
when new crabgrass seedlings appear, 
repeat the kerosene treatment. 


* 
New Wireworm Control Found 


One of the newest controls for wire- 
worm damage to seeds is reported in 
experimental work conducted at the 
California agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, says Gordon T. Mickle, entomolo- 
gist, Colorado A & M Extension Service. 
It is the use of lindane in seed treatment. 

California researchers have found that 
lindane is compatible with the standard 
fungicides used in seed treatments 
(Arasan, Ceresan, M., Spergon, Phygon, 
etc.), Mickle says. The effect on ger- 
mination varied with the crop in ques- 


GS Chemicals 


tion, but lindane proved effective in pro- 
tecting certain seeds from wireworms. 


* 


Hyman Discontinues Chlordane 


As a result of the denial by the United 
States Supreme Court of Julius Hyman’s 
petition for a review of the decision of 
the Illinois State Courts in respect to 
the ownership of the chlordane patent 
application, the company has discon- 
tinued the manufacture and marketing 
of technical chlordane. 

Their main attention will now be given 
to the technical and sales development 
of Aldrin and Dieldrin, and of the other 
products now under investigation by 
Julius Hyman laboratories. 

Aldrin is already in commercial pro- 
duction and is being extensively utilized 
this season for the control of cotton 
insects in this country and of grass- 
hoppers in Canada. 

Commercial availability of Dieldrin is 
scheduled for this fall, by which time 
the results of another season’s field tests 
on flies, mosquitoes, and many other 
major pests will have further established 
the future place of this new chemical in 
insect control. 


* 
Rotenone Kills Spittle Bugs 


Spittle bugs in clover and alfalfa are 
having things pretty much their own 


New Toxaphene Booklet 


A new publication, “Mere Profit 
Per Acre,” on the use of toxaphene 
dusts or sprays for cotton insect con- 
trol, has just been released by the 
Hercules Powder Co. 

The six-page booklet summarizes 
the recommendations of leading 
cotton-growing states for applying 
toxaphene against common cotton 
insects, and stresses good farming 
practices as another important fac- 
tor. Plowing under of cotton stalks 
and destruction ef the boll weevil’s 
hibernating quarters are also empha- 
sized. 

Information about the proper use 
of toxaphene insecticides, recom- 
mended dosages, and methods of ap- 
plying both dusts and sprays by 
ground or air equipment are included 
in the booklet. This booklet is avail- 
able from Hercules Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., upon request. 
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Hormone Spray Bulletin 


A new, informative bulletin on 
Shell Endrop, a hormone spray, has 
recently been published and is now 
available on request from Shell 
Chemical Corp., 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York 18, N. Y., or 100 Bush St., San 
Francisco 6, Calif. 

The booklet points out that im- 
mature color of fruit which has 
dropped before harvest time, as well 
as damage caused by the fall, often 
makes that fruit unsaleable. By pre- 
venting pre-harvest drop of apples 
and pears, the Endrop hormone in- 
creases yield of hand-picked fruit 
and value per tree. 


way. Killing them can increase forage 
yields 30 to 40 percent in some fields. 

According to Ordway Starnes, exten- 
sion entomologist, Rutgers University, 
spittle bugs are giving the farmer more 
trouble this year simply because more of 
them came through the mild winter alive. 
The bug gets its name from the frothy 
substance it produces. 

Spittle bug damage varies from field to 
field. In general, forage yields are re- 
duced when there are more than 25 of 
them to a square foot. 

Starnes suggests killing them by dust- 
ing with three-quarter percent rotenone 
at the rate of 25 to 30 pounds an acre. 


* 


New Insecticide from Weed 


Discovery of a new chemical, called 
scabrin, was made by Martin Jacobson, 
USDA insecticide chemist. 

Early experimental trials with the new 
insecticide, derived from a common weed 
known as ox-eye, showed it to be more 
toxic to houseflies than pyrethrum, which 
is the standard of comparison in labora- 
tory tests. 

How difficult it may be to obtain the 
chemical from the natural weed source, 
and manufacture it commercially, is not 
known. The effect of the chemical on 
insects other than the housefly, or what it 
does to man or animals, plants or soils, 
are subjects still to be explored. 


* 


Booth Building 
(Continued from page 19) 

photographs to a third, and actual con- 
struction to still another committee. 

Individuals may have as a summer 
project the raising of certain crops to use 
in the booth. Dividing of responsibility 
will make the task easier for all, give 
valuable training to those helping, and 
create general interest in your program. 

If you have ample materials on hand, 
plan your booth early, and spread the 
responsibility as far as possible, building 
a booth will be a pleasure. 


“No wormies in 1500 head!” 
Writes Word B. Sherrill, rancher and 
former county agent: 

“The worst problem that confronts the 
sheep and goat raisers is screw worm, My 
average losses have been about 10% 

“This year I tried ORTHO 1038 "Screw 
Worm Control with remarkable success. I 
sheared about 2400 sheep and treated shear 
cuts. Also 117 lambs which had been 
docked and castrated 


“We found but a single screw worm case 
from wounds which had been treated with 
ORTHO 1038 Screw Worm Control, and 
that showed up two weeks after shearing 
and treatment. Additional treatment re- 
sulted in complete recovery. 

“There were plenty screw worm around 
because we picked up 4 cases in lambs that 
were not treated. To me this was a con- 
vincing demonstration of the effectiveness 
of ORTHO 1038 Screw Worm Control.” 


Duke Bryson, rancher and dairyman, reports: 


“On March 16 and 17 we dehorned 150 
head of Breford heifers from a year to 18 
months old, to be used for breeding stock. 
“We selected 70 of the most severe cases 
for treatment with ORTHO 1038 Screw 
Worm Control. 40 to 50 head of this group 
had severe screw worm infestations. On 
the 21st of March we started a systematic 
treatment and observation of this group. 
Two treatments were made 3 days apart 
and the following two treatments a w 
apart. One treatment period elapsed 11 
days and two animals showed up ‘wormy.” 


With this exception we had no screw worm 
ae the first infestation and the heads 
ce quicker than I have ever ex- 
“The heifers gained weight beyond what 
their normal rate of increases would be 
with this type of wound. Screw worms were 
present at all times during this treatment 
riod as we picked up several ‘wormies’ 
in our sheep. For the first time in my 
ranching experience this risky operation 
has been simplified and I attribute this 
success to ORTHO Screw Worm Control.” 


ORTHO 1038 Screw Worm Control is available 
for experimental use during 1950 


This clear amber fluid Jeaves no stain; goes 
farther; does not deteriorate when left 
standing in original container! 

ORTHO 1038 has been tested with out- 
standing success for three years on all 
classes of livestock and on all types of 
screw worm infested wounds, with spectac- 
ular results. Direct application to wound 
causes screw worm to come out of wound 
to die. Decaying of worms is prevented 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 
Head Office: Richmond, California 
81 S.E. Yamhill St., Portiand, Oregon P.O. Box 129, St. hosts ete.) 


515 N. 10th St., Sacramento, Califernie 610 Leonhard? 
675 Emory St., Son Jose, Californi ° 
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ity, Ok 
326 Fennville St.. Fennville, Michigan 
150 Beywoy Ave., Elizabeth, New Jersey 
147 Roilrood Ave., Lyndonville, N.Y. 
P.O. Box 1231, Orlando, Foride 


and a clean, quick-healing wound results. 


ORTHO 1038 Screw Worm Control! special 
pocket-size 4 oz. applicator bottle 80¢; also 
pt. $2.50; gal. $12.30; 5 gal. $60.00. 
See your dealer today. Or send order, 
write or telephone nearest office 
below for full information. 


Another ORTHO 


‘first’! 


ORTHO 


TH REG. U. PAT. OFF, 
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P.O. Box 471, Whittier, Californie 

P.O. Box 428, Coldwell, idaho 

DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


Here’s a new, factual booklet de- 
signed to help agricultural leaders 
educate the dairy farmer to better, 
safer, more economical insect con- 
trol. “Controlling Insects on the 
Dairy Farm” presents important 
data on Pyrenones* and contains 
frank discussions of— 


@ the dollar side of dairy 
insect control 


@ choosing an insecticide 
@ how to apply insecticides 


@ how to avoid toxic hazards 
and contamination of milk 


@ effectiveness and range 
of control 


To get your free copy, just mail 
the coupon today. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Branch 


cipal Cities 
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CPR-based insecticides for multi- 
purpose truck-crop insect control 
were introduced. commercially last 
year. This new, informative book- 
let presents data on the impressive 
results achieved in actual on-the- 
job tests during 1949. It also con- 
tains important information on 
just what insects CPR controls 
and how CPR prevents the hazard 
of toxic residues. 


Agricultural leaders can get a free 
copy of this helpful booklet by 
mailing the coupon below. 


99 Vanderhoof Av 
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Free to Agricultural Leaders 


Please send my free copy of your new booklet on— 


[_] Dairy Insect Control [] Truck-Crop Insect Control 
NAME. OCCUPATION. 

STREET OR RFD. 

TOWN. STATE 
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Farm Bulletin 


that penetrates sod. 


trip ropes. 


This Month: 
1. A tractor tire with a tread 3. Caring for cows during hot 


2. Easy way to prevent broken 4. For milkhouse use—get 


weather. 


Special Gulfspray! 


A tractor tire with a tread 
that penetrates sod. 


That tractor of yours represents a fair- 
sized investment. That’s why it’s just 
“horse sense” to have good tires on it. 

If your tractor slips and slides, it might 
pay to look into the special high-cleated 
tread of the Gulf Rear Tractor Tire. Farm- 
ers are amazed at the way this tread grips 
the soil—even bites right through sod. 

The tread is open and flexible—springs 
dirt free. Tire shoulders are built extra 
high and rugged. And the open tread run- 
ning down the middle gives you a cush- 
ioned ride, even on hard-packed soil. 

See these famous Gulf Rear Tractor 
Tires at your Gulf dealer's. 


Easy way to prevent 
broken trip ropes. 


It’s the easiest thing in the world to un- 
hitch an implement and forget to unfasten 
the trip rope. Here’s something that will 
allow the rope to unfasten itself! 

Weld a spring clamp to your tractor 
seat post to hold the trip rope, and fasten 
a small ring to the rope. Then if a driver 
forgets to unfasten it, no damage is done. 


Caring for cows during 
hot weather. 


If you’ve never used Gulf Livestock 
Spray, this is the ideal time to start. Take 
a few minutes night and morning to spray 
your herd. 

You'll find it does two things. First, it 
acts fast to kill flies and many other in- 
sects caught in its mist. Keeps cows quiet 
when you’re trying to milk. 

Second, your cows can graze quietly 
for hours, freed from much insect annoy- 
ance by the lingering repellent action of 
Gulf Livestock Spray. 

Used as directed, Gulf Livestock Spray 
will not impart taste or odor to milk. Nor 
burn or blister healthy cattle. Its insecti- 
cidal action is derived solely from pyre- 
thrins (the natural insecticide), piperonyl- 
activated and contained in a highly refined 
base oil. Usual price of Gulf Livestock 
Spray, $1.69 a gallon. Your money back 
if not satisfied. 


4 For milkhouse use— 
get Special Gulfspray!: 


Special Gulfspray is a 
fast-acting space-type 
spray, laboratory- 
formulated for use in 
milk plants and other 
places where food- 
stuffs are handled. It 
quickly knocks out of the air, and kills, 
insects caught in its mist. Used as di- 
rected, Special Gulfspray will not impart 
taste or odor to the milk. Usual prices: 
1 gal., $2.95; 5 gals., $12.95. 


Gulf Oil Corporation 
Gulf Refining Company 


Washington News 
(Continued from page 6) 


KOREAN WAR AND AGRICULTURE— 

War plans for agriculture have been 
put together in tentative form and will 
be kept within easy reach of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. The Korean war al- 
ready has had far-reaching effects on 
agricultural planning and thinking. The 
principal effect, in the long run, will be 
to slow down the movement back of 
a peace-time production schedule. 

Washington appraisal of the Korean 
affair is that it is not an isolated inci- 
dent, but the beginning of a series of 
similar incidents ‘n a stepped-up war of 
nerves. It is somewhere between the old 
“cold” war and an all-out shooting war 
with Russia. Oddly enough, however, top 
brass here think the chances of early 
war with Russia have been reduced by 
events of the past month. 

Repercussions from the war in Korea, 
however, are due to have a decided 
effect on farm productions, prices and 
costs. Secretary Brannan is more in- 
clined now to estimate food and fiber 
requirements on the “high and safe” 
side. He is less inclined to “slide” price 
supports downward under the permissive 
sliding scale supports to become effective 
in 1951. 

The economic consensus is that farm 
produce prices, and costs, will move up 
or down as a barometer reflecting the 
“heat” of war news. Just the war scare, 
if it proves to be nothing more, will 
have an inflationary effect carrying well 
into 1951. The price level will tend to 
go higher, and stay up longer, than it 
would have had the cold war continued 
unchanged. That is the prevailing opinion 
in a situation in which the experts agree 
that the only thing certain is that nothing 
is certain. 


JUST ENOUGH FIRE—The verdict of 
“not guilty” by the House lobby investi- 
gating committee which tried Secretary 
Brannan on charges of having lobbied 
illegal'y for his farm plan was a close 
call which will make top USDA officials 
more cautious in the future. There was 
just enough fire in the charges to burn 
some official fingers. 

The charges grew out of a St. Paul, 
Minn., meeting of PMA committeemen 
last April at which, it was charged, 
government funds were used to “hire” 
an audience of 5,000 for speakers that 
included Brannan and Senator Hubert 
Humphrey. Both talked about the Bran- 
nan farm plan in a complimentary way. 

Brannan and the United States 
Comptroller-General both contended 
that the meeting, at which PMA com- 
mitteemen received $8 a day and travel 
expenses, was “thoroughly proper” and 
the lobby committee agreed that Brannan 
was innocent of any wrong-doing. Sena- 
tor George Aiken, Vermont Republican, 
disagreed with the verdict and took an 
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hour to tell the Senate why he thought 
there had been a miscarriage of justice. 

The result will be, more observers 
agree, to put a damper on political 
speeches at meetings of government em- 
ployes, at least until after the election 
in November. Officials will be careful to 
avoid anything that their political op- 
ponents could build up into another 
“St. Paul incident.” 


DIVORCE BILL TO POTTER’S FIELD— 
The Farm Bureau-Extension Service 
divorce bill is being buried in Potter’s 
Field. It probably had more sympathizers 
and fewer supporters than any bill to be 
given serious consideration this session. 
Death was due to “natural” causes, 
specifically the reluctance of many con- 
gressmen to take hold of the business 
end of a hot poker, politically speaking. 

The Farm Bureau did a masterful job 
of lobbying the bill to its grave. It con- 
vinced many congressmen that the bill 
was intended to hurt Extension. The 
other farm organizations, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Land Grant 
Colleges took a different view. Already 
they are planning a resurrection for next 
year. This won’t be difficult, one farm 
leader observed, because, he said, “it is 
only buried under a thin layer of 
politics.” 


TO OVERHAUL MARKETING ACT— 
The Agricultural Research and Market- 
ing Act of 1946 is due to get a thorough 
overhauling. Congress and most farm 
groups are frankly and emphatically dis- 
satisfied with the way the USDA. has 
administered the multi-million dollar re- 
search fund. They think the Department 
hasn’t done enough work in the market- 
ing field. 

A special investigating staff headed by 
Howard Doane, a member of the Hoover 
reorganization committee for agriculture, 
has been going over expenditures of 
RMA funds with a fine-tooth comb. It 
has reached some pretty definite con- 
clusions the gist of which is that the 
Department has not done a satisfactory 
job in the marketing research field. 


“It belongs to the farm editor of the radio 
station.” 
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DISCOUNT 


ON BOOKS PURCHASED FROM US 


Beginning August Ist we are giving you these big 


savings based upon our new schedule of discounts: 


Orders of... 


$ 10.00 to $100.00....................12% discount 
100.00 to discount 
250.00 to 500.00...................-14% discount 
Over $500.00 15% discount 


FREE DESK COPIES 


when 12 or more books of the same title are ordered. We carry a 
complete line of approved text books for vo-ag. departments, veteran 
training classes, etc., dealing with over 50 different publishers. 


HOLD EVERYTHING! 


Our new Fall catalog, out in August, is going to surprise you. It 
will carry a number of items you were not expecting us to handle. 
Get on our mailing list. Send us your name now. 


vvyv 


National Farm Book Co. 
Viroqua, Wisconsin 
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Order Famous 
HENRY SHEARS 


Several Models to Chose from in All 
Price Classes! Fully described in 
new 1950-51 Nasco Catalog No. 14. 


Be sure to see the greatly ex- 
panded Horticulture Section in the 
new Nasco catalog for vo-ag teach- 
ers just mailed. If you do not have 
a copy, write at once. 


No. H1887, Henry’s Swiss Rieser Pattern 
(professional model). Strongest and easiest 
cutting shear made by this famous, large 
manufacturer. Hook and head drop forged 
steel, fully polished. Blade, best quality 
surgical steel. Tempered, ground and pol- 
ished to give superior cutting qualities com- 
bined with strength. Heavy pivot screw, 
ratchet lock nut, double, flat brass spring. 
8% inches. Fully guaranteed. Weight 1 Ib. 

Each $5.00 


Also other Henry shears priced at 
$3.75, $1.29, $1.69, $1.49 


Order several pairs now while 
our stock is complete. 


NATIONAL | 
AGRICULTURAL 
SUPPLY CO. | 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


For RAIN when you 
need it— 
HALE Irrigation 
Pumping Units! 


This HALE Irrigation Unit 
is protecting a celery crop. 


FIRE PUMP CO, 
Conshohocken, Pa. 


HALE 
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“Glad you turned off the engine, Ed. It 
pays to be careful!” 
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Building a Milkhouse 
(Continued from page 31) 


commodate this equipment, a minimum 
size of 10’ x 12’ is recommended. For 
efficiency and convenience, locate the 
cooling tank and can storage racks where 
they will be readily accessible to both 
the operator and milk hauler. 

A good place for the wash vats is 
under windows, with a floor drain di- 
rectly under the wash vats, and don’t 
forget a vacuum line outlet close to the 
wash vats. The can rack should provide 
for about 50 percent more storage than 
the capacity of the cooling tank. This 
extra can storage is to take care of peak 
milk production. 

The type of construction will depend 
somewhat on personal preference and 
availability of materials. Wood, masonry 
or metal can be used satisfactorily. In 
all cases, regardless of the material used, 
the foundation should be adequate to 
support the building and deep enough to 
prevent frost action and consequent 
cracking. When wood is used, the foun- 
dation should extend at least six to 
eight inches above the ground ar floor 
line to keep moisture out of the wood. 


Insulate for Winter Protection 


The interior wall finish should be of 
a type that can be easily cleaned to pro- 
mote sanitation and of a material that is 
less likely to be effected by moisture and 
not easily damaged. The milkhouse 
should be well insulated so that a min- 
imum amount of heat will be needed dur- 
ing cold weather. Comfortable tempera- 
tures are required when utensils are 
being washed and to prevent the freezing 
of water supply and waste disposal lines. 

Milkhouse floors must withstand mois- 
ture and hard wear, and, of course, be 
of a material that is easily cleaned. High 
quality concrete, properly installed and 
cured, meet these qualifications. A floor 
that slopes too much may be slippery and 
hazardous when wet. For this reason, 
a slope of about one-fourth inch per 
foot will be satisfactory. 

Windows should be placed as near the 


ceiling as possible and can be of either 
steel or wood. If they are to be opened 
for ventilation, they should be screened. 
In cold climates, provision should be 
made for storm sash. The glass area 
should be about 10 percent of the floor 
area. When glass blocks are used, the 
ratio should be increased 15 to 20 percent. 
Door openings should be wide enough for 
passage of mechanical refrigerating 
tanks. This usually will require a door 
of not less than 3’4” but not more than 
3’8” in width. Market preferences as to 
door swings, that is, in or out, should be 
checked. 


Provide for Proper Ventilation 


Milkhouses should be ventilated to re- 
move excess moisture and to reduce the 
possibility of odors which may affect the 
milk flavor. Where gravity ventilation is 
used, provide an outtake flue with a cross 
section area of not less than 100 square 
inches. If a fan or mechanical ventilation 
is used, a fan should be selected that will 
provide about one air change every two 
minutes. Don’t forget attic ventilation, 
as this is necessary to reduce the col- 
lection of moisture or frost in cold weath- 
er on roof framing and to help keep the 
attic space cooler in hot summer months. 

Two other very important details con- 
tributing to a satisfactory milkhouse are 
a generous supply of pure, clean water 
and a good disposal system to properly 
take care of waste water from washing 
utensils, cooling tank and cleaning the 
milkhouse. 

Time spent in planning will usually 
pay good dividends. Keep in mind that 
the milkhouse must fit in with the entire 
dairy enterprise. Too often, chores on 
the average dairy farm take too much 
time and labor. Production line tech- 
niques can and are being applied more 
and more to the dairy farm. Any changes 
that will save time and lighten labor will 
not only improve working conditions but 
will contribute to a better product, cut 
production costs and increase profits. 


“My dear departed cousin was voted the 


‘best dressed hog’ of the year!” 
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PLASTIC-FACED 
PLYWOOD 


General Use 


wife will Its smooth, 


Your 


e to om 
ists all 


For Reduced Farm 


Maintenance Expense 


Georgia-Pacific’s plast.c-faced plywood, GPX, fights and 
resists the wood-destroying actions of weather—abrasion 
—moisture—vermin—all of the natural enemies of 
ordinary plywood, INVESTIGATE GPX TODAY! —it is a 
practical and economical answer to problems of rising 
farm maintenance costs. 


Not just a surface layer, the plastic coating of GPX is an 
armor-hard surface that is part of the plywood itself. 
Combining all the inherent qualities found in the best 
grade of plywood with extra-smooth, long-wearing 
plastic, GPX is the miracle plywood that remains as good 
and efficient as new long after ordinary plywood has 
been repaired or replaced. 


PLASTIC-FACED GPX is the perfect material 


for building crop storage bins. It's weatherproof— 
crops stored in bins or silos of GPX will never be 
affected by sun, storm, wind or rain. And, it’s vermin- 
resistant for added protection. 


For the interiors of animal barns—for hay and silage 
wagons—for grain chutes—for all farm construction, 
there’s nothing better than Georgia-Pacific’s 
plastic-faced plywood, GPX. 


If you pour your own concrete for foundations, water 
troughs, silage pits, etc., investigate GPX Concrete 


om d Hardiond ret timbers Forms. You can use them over and over again : 

Douslas Fir scores of times. 

and Appa las A ne and is a quality product of Georgia-Pacific Plywood 


Long leaf fac flooring 


& Lumber Co. and is available in three grades— 


Camber and General Use, Painting Grade and Concrete Form. 
Poles and pilin’ If your lumber dealer doesn’t have GPX, he can get ; 


complete information from his Georgia-Pacific 
Plywood jobber. 


GHORGIA — PACIFIC... 
PLYWO00D & LUMBER CO. 


Home Office: 1259 Southern Finance Building, Augusta, Georgia 
Wholesale Distribution Yards: Boston + Chicago + Philadelphia - Port Newark 
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Goals for Vocational Education 
(Continued from page 12) 


half of its total skilled labor force. Our 
schools are not turning out enough 
trained workers to keep the American 
economy adequately manned at the key 
technical and manual levels. 

Today we are faced with the undeni- 
able fact that three-quarters of our 
working population is, and will continue 
to be for a long time, engaged in manual 
and technical labor. Yet agriculture, 
trade and industrial education constitute 
only 10 percent of the entire public edu- 
cation program—and virtually none of 
the private. 


Premium on Blue Collar Job 

The scarcity of the skilled worker has 
placed an economic premium on the 
blue-collar job. But despite the fact that 
the blue-collar worker is the glamor boy 
on pay night, our schools continue to 
out vast armies of partially educated 
hite-collar employees. Because most 
our educational leaders in this country 
ore the greater job opportunities in 
e blue-collar field, our educational 


nt of the high school youth of the 
tion. 

We over-emphasize college prepara- 
ry work in the high schools because we 
ve failed to lick the bugaboo of social 
igma which attaches itself to the “non- 


professional” careers. 

Despite the talk about the “dignity of 
labor,” there still is an almost universal 
feeling that the office jobs are in some 
sense “superior” to the shop jobs and that 
banging on a typewriter is a better way 
to earn a living than hammering nails. 

This status difference between shop 
and office or blue-collar and white-collar 
jobs is something that has been carried 
with the employee away from the job and 
into the home. The father feels it, the 
mother feels it, and they pass it on to 
their children. The parents exhibiting 
the natural impulse to protect their off- 
spring, resolve their children shall not 
be among the laborers. They teach their 
children to avoid grease and stay out of 
overalls. 

The error that begins at home is mul- 
tiplied in the schools. Guidance pro- 
grams in many elementary, high schools 
and junior colleges are biased to the 
“liberal arts.” They have glorified in the 
minds of both students and parents the 
desirability for ALL students to follow 
the narrow, restrictive pattern imposed 
by entrance requirements of the univer- 
sity. The counselor, even if he is not per- 
sonally among the academically biased, 
is confronted by the student and his par- 
ents who fear the stigma of the “non- 
professional” curricula. 


Give More Than Lip Service 
Those of us who believe in the sound- 
ness of vocational education must give 


LIVESTOCK- 


Judging Pictorials 


Judging pictorials, which have been fea- 


tured in Better Farming Methods, are avail- 
able to county agents, vo-ag teachers and other 
agricultural leaders. 

Each judging pictorial usually consists of 
four different animals. Two or three different 
views of each animal are pictured. Placings 
are provided for all pictorials. Reasons for 
placings are available for many of the pic- 
torials. These judging pictures provide suit- 
able judging practice for FFA and 4-H mem- 


Bulls. Price, 5 cents each. 


bers. You can order judging pictorials of New Hampshires (chickens) , 
Guernsey Cows, Jersey Cows, Holstein Cows, Shorthorn Bulls, Shorthorn 
Heifers, Hampshire Ewes, Polled Hereford Heifers, Percheron Horses, 
Berkshire Gilts, Angus Cows, Milking Shorthorn Cows, Brown Swiss 
Cows, Columbia Ewes, Hampshire Gilts, Hereford Heifers, Yorkshire 
Gilts, Southdown Market Lambs, Duroc Jersey Barrows, Shropshire 
Ewes, Tamworth Gilts, Brahman Heifers, Corriedale Ewes and Angus 


Send check or money order. NO C.O.D. shipments. 
Better Farming Methods 


Mount Morris, Il. 
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“Know what this carrot reminds me of, 
Pop?” 
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more than lip service to its support. 
Those who oppose vocational education 
fight it continuously and vigorously, but 
seldom openly. There are those who 
believe that every minute or dollar that 
can be gained for “liberal” education 
from the time and funds of vocational 
education should be considered a triumph 
over an enemy of sub-normal intellect. 

We, who have been active in vocational 
education for a quarter of a century or 
more, know that: we have always been 
and still are the underdogs in the educa- 
tional program. Vocational education 
has always been relegated to the base- 
ment—both literally and figuratively. 

Our self-appointed opponents craftily 
suggest to the public that “liberal educa- 
tion is at the mercy of vocational train- 
ing.” These are the educators who rec- 
ommend that “Vocational education be 
included in every curriculum—by giving 
students an opportunity to learn about 
various vocations.” But they would ex- 
clude every course having as its primary 
purpose education in how to earn a 
living. 

It is for that total education program 
that we all must work. That is the num- 
ber one goal that vocational educators 
should strive toward during the next 25 
years. The conflict between “education 
for living” vs. “education for making a 
living” no longer makes sense in the 
complex, democratic society of today. 

We must remove the segregation be- 
tween vocational and liberal education 
and bring about a closer understanding 
of what constitutes a “total education.” 

With this as our major objective, we 
must proceed step by step to accomplish 
the following: 

1. We must help to put an end to the 
idea that a higher education should be 
reserved for those financially able to 
get it. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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. Better Farming Livestock Guide 


During the past year, registrations for 
purebred livestock have been greater than 
for any previous year. You, as a county 
agent or vo-ag teacher, realize the merits 
of purebred livestock and are in a position 
to assist the farmers, 4-H and FFA boys, 
in obtaining purebred foundation stock 
and in registering the purebred stock. 


We are bringing many of the breed | 
associations before you on this page to 


provide you with a ready reference. 


MAKE MORE PROFITS 
AVERAGE FARM COND 


-RAISE MILKING SHOR 


For the average farmer, 
Milking Shorthorns are 
unbeatable. Produce 4% 
milk, Have greater car- 
cans value than other 
breeds. Second to none in producing milk 
and meat from home-grown roughage and 
grain from your farm! Free facts. Or sub- 
scribe to Milking Shorthorn Jvurnal. Six 
months, $1.00; $2.00 per year; 3 years, $5.00. 


AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
Dept. SF-5, 313 Glonstone Ave., Springfield 4, Mo. 


NFA Boy Exhibits Champion 


W. M. Drennan (right), Henderson, Tex., is 
a proud vo-ag instructor. Why? B. J. Gipson, 
one of his vo-ag students, won the grand 
champion award with his Angus calf at the 


Plan Hampshire Conference 


According to Rollie Pemberton, secre- 
tary, Hampshire Swine Registry, the 
12th annual Hampshire type conference 
will be held July 31-August 1 at the 
Illinois State Fairgrounds at Springfield. 

Representatives of all phases of the 
swine industry are invited to meet with 
Hampshire breeders at this conference. 

Six classes of breeding stock will be 
judged and placing discussed. In addi- 
tion to being used for type discussion, 
these animals will constitute the classes 
in a judging contest for those in attend- 
ance. Prizes will be awarded the winning 
judges in five divisions—adult purebred 
breeders and livestock specialists, com- 
mercial breeders, ladies, junior breedexg 
and GI on-the-farm trainees. 


“She jilted me.” 

“Well, why didn’t you tell her about your 
rich uncle?” 

“I did. Now she’s my aunt.” 


BRAHMAN 
CROSSBREEDS 
You can’t deny hybrid-vigor. More 


than half the cattle in the world are 


proving it for increased weight at 


NFA baby beef show at Tyler, Tex. 
It Pays to 


Y E Ss Raise DUROCS 


@ Duroc litters have averaged 2 
more pigs per litter raised over 
a 12-year period than the na- 
tional average . . 
20% in feed costs! 

@ 720 Official Ton Litters Raised 

in 6 years! 

Most popular breed of hogs .. . 

116,149 purebred Durocs regis- 

tered in a twice as 

many as any other breed! 


“Selecting Swine’’ 
85mm strip film showing points to watch 
in selecting swine breeding stock .. . com- 
parative pictures with explanations. Avail- 
able in both single and double frame strips 
at $.56 and $.84. Write to— 


United Duroc Record Ass’n 
Duroc Bidg. Peoria 3, Iilinois 


saving of 


CORRIEDALES 


REVERSE THE TREND 


While commercial sheep numbers and 
registered sheep in most breeds were 
declining, more Corriedales were regis- 
tered in 1949 than in any previous 12- 
months period. Corriedales are third in 
number of registrations. 
There are many reasons 
why this breed is increas- 
ing in popularity so rap- 
idly. For information and 
list of breeders write to 
Rollo E, Singleton, Sec'y 
AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASSOCIATION 
100 N. Garth Columbia, Missouri 


the evidence piles up to prove 


HAMPSHIRE LEADERSHIP 


in the nation’s pork production 


From a foundation of unrivalled prolificacy and bred-in capacity to produce 
high-value, lean meat carcasses, the Hampshire has been developed and 
improved thru years of constructive and united effort of its breeders. 
Today, the sales records reflect a demand unapproached by any other hog 
in America, .. . “Count the Belts” as you travel the country’s highways 
note the overwhelming popularity of Hampshires in the farm lots of com- 
mercial pork growers everywhere. ... See them at the fairs and note the 
breed’s records in the barrow shows and carcass tests. 

For more red meat in each 100 pounds of 

profitably produced pork--raise Hampshires. 


For breeding information and educational posters address: 


Hampshire Swine Registry 


915 Commercial Bank Bldg. Peoria 2, Illinois 


earlier market 


maturity. 


BBA + 
> 
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Timberib shed used fo~ storing imple- 


ments on farm i gesteqn Oregon. Size 
men in 6 days. 


for handy storage 
at low cost 


Here's a shed that makes real sense to 


farmers. Easily and quickly built; low 
cost; strong. durable construction; g 
looking —a credit to any farm. 

Every inch of the Timberib shed from 
floor to top is fully usable. Machinery 
may be moved freely, without interfer- 
ence by interior posts, braces or sup- 
ports. There are none in the entire shed. 

Available in different sizes for a mul- 
titude of uses—machinery storage, loaf- 
ing sheds, storage of grain and other 
crops. Widths from 12 to 75 feet; lengths 
as desired. Doors may be at either or 
both ends, or at the sides. 

Let us give you full information about 
Timberib, the one-piece rafter that 
comes ready to use without cutting, fit- 
ting or waste. Write us today. No 
obligation. 


P. O. Box 3782-Q, Portland 8, Ore. 
‘TIMBER STRUCTURES, Inc. 


P. O. Box 3782-Q, Portland 8, Ore. 


Piease send information on Timberib Borns C) 
Sheds (] Poultry Houses 


To All 
County 
Agents 


and Vo-Ag Instructors 


So that you may be better acquainted 
with the merits of our Accuracy Attested 


KO-EX-7 Brom Thymol 


Mastitis DETECTORS 


we will mail a full size box FREE. Use 


Official letterhead only. Write— 
STERLING corp. 
Dairy Div. 14 Buffalo 3, N. Y. 


Efficient feeding programs for all 
livestock and poultry that produce 
“Quality Results at Low Cost’’. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS AND CIRCULARS. 


4-H Club Agent’s Job 


In 4-H work, we derive much joy and 
happiness in providing incentives and 
vision to the people of our county in 
improving the quality and satisfaction 
of living. 

If we are to do a good job, we must 
continue to secure and develop enthusi- 
astic and capable local leaders. We must 
help them see the possibilities for good 
in every child, and give guidance in 
developing character and desirable per- 
sonality traits and attitudes. 

We must help the 4-H’ers and local 
leaders find happiness in their work and 
help them select attainable goals that 
they will feel are important. 

In our search for local leaders who 
are capable of teaching 4-H project 
work, we must not only look for those 
with ability to teach 4-H subject matter, 
but also for important traits, such as 
tact and interest in youth, enthusiasm, 
faith, courage, cooperativeness, vision 
and ability to lead. 

We should be able to get active 4-H 
leaders and youth who are interested in 
joining 4-H, to help us persuade some 
of their friends to take a 4-H club. 

If we are to get more adults interested 
in being local 4-H leaders, we must help 
those we have receive some joy and 
satisfaction from their work. We must 


for CLUB LEADERS 


be sure that they know their jobs, what 
is expected of them, and the project work 
they are to teach. 

We must arrange for 4-H project- 
subject-matter training meetings and 
give each leader detailed, written in- 
structions, as outlined by the state 4-H 
office, for project work his group is to 
undertake. 

We must help each 4-H leader under- 
stand 4-H policies, objectives and phi- 
losophy. We must help each leader plan 
his 4-H project work to meet; the needs 
of the youth in his club. 

We must know our leaders and be 
sincerely interested in them if we are to 
encourage, stimulate, and guide them in 
doing an effective and efficient job, 
satisfactory to themselves and others. 

By organizing and maintaining a 
strong, active county 4-H leaders’ asso- 
ciation, we should be able to pool our 
ideas for the good of 4-H in the county, 
plan more worthwhile county events, 
including 4-H fair, camp, rally and 
county improvement program. 

We must seek the approval and sup- 
port of all county and community organi- 
zations interested in youth work. 

We must help our local leaders realize 
that the purpose of leadership is sharing 
and helping others to help themselves 
to greater satisfaction and happiness. 

We must work for good public rela- 


ES are 


HALES & HUNTER CO. . 
SON BLVD, 
CH AG 4, ILLINOIS 


| 
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Ray Lien (third from left), assistant extension agricultural engineer, Purdue University, 
shows 4-H tractor maintenance exhibit to (l-r): Carlton Edwards, 4-H agricultural engi- 
neering specialist, Cornell University; C. N. Hinkle, tractor representative, Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana); and (extreme right) A. T. Helman, extension agricultural engineer, 
USDA. The exhibit was on display at the annual meeting in Chicago of the 4-H Tractor 
Maintenance program sponsors, together with the Cooperative Extension Service and the 
National Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work. (Photo by Allison-Lighthall) 
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New Barley Film 


“Barley—Miracle Grain of the Mod- 
ern World” is the title of the new 16 
mm. sound and color motion picture, 
sponsored by Froedtert Grain & 
Malting Co., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

This 25-minute film tells the story 
of the romance of malt from the 
harvesting of the barley of the rich 
farm lands of America, to its final 
use in a large variety of products, 
ranging from baby food to livestock 
feed. 

The film may be obtained free of 
charge, except for the small trans- 
portation costs, from the various ex- 
changes of the Modern Talking Pic- 
ture Service Co. 


tions between the 4-H’ers, local leaders 
and the public. We must strive for good 
relations in the extension office and with 
the state extension staff. 

We must be thorough in all we do and 
turn in accurate reports as required. We 
must possess tact, initiativeness, enthusi- 
asm and emotional control. We must be 
fair and just in all our dealings. In this 
way, we can win and keep the confidence 
of the people. 

We must remember that it is not what 
we do for people, but what we do to 
them that counts. We must help people 
determine accurately their own prob- 
lems, help them acquire knowledge and 
inspire them to action; but it must be 
their own action, out of their own 
knowledge and convictions. We must 
help them acquire courage, knowledge 
and better direction of their energies. 
We must start with people where they 
are and help them make the most of 
what they have—their lives, their homes 
and their communities.— Mary Todd, 
4-H club agent, Cape May County, N.J. 


* 


Goals for Vocational Education 
(Continued from page 40) 


2. We should strive to give to every 
form of labor that is socially essential or 
useful the dignity that is now attached 
only to the professions, white-collar jobs 
and a limited number of skilled fields. 

3. We must strive to gain more rec- 
ognition in universities and colleges— 
more acceptance of vocational courses for 
credit. 

4. We should promote the addition of 
more practical preparation for work in 
every liberal arts program. 

5. We should establish many more 
technical institutes, give them ample 
measure of general education studies, 
and grant them equal recognition with 
four year colleges. 

If we do these things we will have 
achieved a “total education” plan by 
which the student of tomorrow will be 
prepared for living and making a living. 


For Your Reading Rack 


\ 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
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Poultry Tribune can give you “extra help" 
in specialized poultry classroom work 


You'll find Poultry Tribune, “America’s Leading Spe- 
cialized Farm Magazine,” ideally suited for use in your 


classroom since it is written on a practical “how-to” basis. 


Every issue contains details on the latest developments 
in poultry breeding, raising and marketing . . . details 
with which you and your students should be familiar. 


This EXTRA HELP will also be valuable to you in your 
everyday work of teaching, advising and making recom- — 


mendations to farmers. 


You'll want to recom- 
mend Poultry Tribune to 
your FFA, 4-H Club 
members and poultry 
farmers who want specific 
information, whether be- 


ginners or experienced 


poultrymen. 
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} FIRST in Performance and 
value per dollar! 


The Gehl Forage Harvester is a natural for 
corn... makes better silage in less time with 
fewer men. -no air pockets ..no spoilage. 
Gehl clean, uniform emring makes the differ- 
ence. Ask a Gehl owner... he knows. 


GEHL LEADS | Sells more forage 
than any other P 
It’s a 3-Way One basic wait 
(1) row-crop attachment for corn, cane, etc.; 
(2) hay pickup for windrowed hay or combined 
straw; (3) mower bar . . . cuts, chops and loads 
standing hay crops for grass silage or dehydra- 
tion. Powered 2 ways—with own motor, or 
power take-off from tractor. 


A COMPLETE JOB FROM FIELD TO STORAGE 
Gehl Blower clevates 
to highest silo or mow. 
Accessory power take- 
off from blower, or sepa- 
rate electric drive, oper- 
ates Gehl Self- Unloading 
agon, and others. 


Find Out Why Gehl Is First... 
Mail Post Card for FREE Wagon 
Box Plans using Gehl! Parts Kit, 
colorful booklet . .. and 
name of nearest dealer. 


aay BROS. MFG. CO, 


INCHBAUGH 
VAGON UNLOADE 


NEW FEATURES 
Non-Spring Roller 
Quick-aligning Power Unit 


| 

Canvas apron-type unloaders have 
been proven the most versatile type 
units on the market. With the new | 
Flinchbaugh non-spring roller unit } 
all loads are controlled with ease, | 
whether light, average, or continu- 
ous heavy operations. 


FREE LITERATURE 
Ask for Catalog No. 85 
The FLINCHBAUGH CO. 
Eberts Lane York, Pa. 
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Use Flannelgraphs to. . . 


Sell Your Ideas 


By EARLE S. CARPENTER 


Extension Visual Aids Specialist 
University of Massachusetts ie 


@ EVER TRY using flannelgraphs to 

sell your ideas? Flannelgraphs are 
easy to build, light to carry and simple 
to use. They get attention and clarify 
ideas by building up your points as your 
talk proceeds. 

Frames are made of 1” x 1” wood, 
hinged at the center for folding. Front is 
covere? with %4” Upson Board. Black 
flannel cloth is stretched over the wall- 
board front, and tacked to edges. 

Center support sticks are 1” x 2”, 
hinged at the top and notched as shown 
to hold brace wire with turn button. 
Brace is made of stiff wire, bent as 
shown, and the four ends inserted in 
holes drilled in sides of frame. 


Cut simple shapes from flannel of vari- 
ous colors to represent items. Flannel, 
sandpaper and yarn have naturel ad- 
hering quality and will not fall off. 

1 Lettering and iterns on cardboard and 
magazine cut-outs may be used. 


? 


7 EXTRA 


Stanley N. Gaunt, extension dairyman, University of Massachusetts, using material which he 
developed for the flannelgraph. (Photo, courtesy University of Massachusetts) 
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COMPANY-OWNED 
WAREHOUSES bring 


you the products of Ore- 
gon’s finest Plywood mills 


While you may live 
and work hundreds or thousands of miles 


from Associated Plywood mills in Oregon, 
the chances are very good that APMI exterior- 
type and interior-type panels are quickly 
1 available in your own area. 

For, in addition to company-owned ware- SALES WAREROOSES 
houses in St. Louis, Dallas and San Francisco, 
there are other sales warehouses in major 
building and distribution centers. 

These regional depots stock plywood that 
is grademarked and trademarked; assurance 


Eugene and Willamina, Oregon 
San Francisco, 925 Toland St., 24 
Dallas, 4814 Bengal St., 9 

St. Lovis, 4268 Utah St., 16 


OTHER SALES WAREHOUSES 


BESSONETTE & ECKSTROM 
LOS ANGELES 11, CALIFORNIA 


PACIFIC MUTUAL DOOR CO. 


that regardless of where you buy APMI ply- 

wood, you get the guaranteed products of a 

pioneer manufacturer in the industry. 
Equally important—you get the services of 


TACOMA 2, WASHINGTON 
BALTIMORE 31, MARYLAND 
GARWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS 
ST, PAUL 4, MINNESOTA 


experienced plywood men. They welcome 
Hi. your inquiries for general information, for 
3 prices, for delivery schedules. 


ASSOCIATED 


Panels up to 60 inches in width 
anels up fo inches in wi PLYWOOD MILLS, INC. 


and up to 144 inches in length. 
GENERAL OFFICES: EUGENE, OREGON 
Plywood plants at Eugene ond Willamina, Oregon <x Lumber mill at Roseburg, Oregon 
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This new, all purpose rotary grooming 
brush will thoroughly clean—while mas- 
saging—coats of dairy cattle whether it’s 
the milking herd or those being fitted for 
shows and sales. Gives that desirable 
BLOOM co their coats by bringing out nat- 
ural oils of the skin. Strong Nylon bristles 
efficiently remove loose hair, embedded 
dust, dirt, etc. and insure long usefulness. 

Also used on horses, beef cattle and other 
farm animals in their daily care and in fit- 
ting for shows and sales. A handy, useful 
machine on most farms. 

Handy curry comb built into brush guard 
makes brush complete cleaning instrument. 
For 110-120 volts AC-DC. Complete unit 
with air-cooled, ball-bearing motor $35.00 
(Denver and West $35.25). Grooming 
brush head also available as an attachment 
for Sunbeam Stewart Clipmaster or Shear- 
master, $16.25 (Denver and West $16.50). 


Sunbeam 


Dept. 10, 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, lil. 


‘BOSTROM IMPROVED 
FARM , 


Anyone can operate a BOSTROM Level by 
following the simple directi included 
with each Instrument. We "ainiuunene 3 
models; Farm Level, Contractors Level, Con- 
— Level. All ee Levels are sold 

ti or money 
Sam. WRITE TODAY for literature, prices 
and name of our distributor near you. 
Bostrom-Brady Manufacturing Co. 
$20 Stonewall St. Atlanta, Ga. 


BROWER 
FEED MIXER 


Save 60c-H0¢ per 100 Ib. bag 


mixing ye own cattle 

and poultry feeds. M oe 

f lend in 

sizes, mixing 700 to 400 J 


; = 
jate, Over 8000 in use throughout World, 
Sold on 30- trial guarantee. 


WRITE 
BROWER MFG.CO., Box 4068, —_Quiney, Ill, 
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News from the Field 


New Meter for Ford Tractors 


Ford tractors now coming off the assembly 
lines are equipped with the new proof-meter, 
an instrument which takes the guesswork out 
of tractor operation. The proof-meter shows 
engine speed, tractor speed, power take-off 
speed, belt pulley speed and total hours 


worked by the tractor. The farmer in the 
picture is recording hours of tractor opera- 
tion for use in determining his farming costs. 


* 


Make Your Own Slides 


A unique, new Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, Inc., development in 2 x 2 slides 
for teaching, is the SVE Sped-I-O Slide. 
This new teaching aid is made up of 
specially-treated glass slides and stand- 
ard SVE finders, on which you can write 
with ordinary pencil. Since the material 
on the slides can be erased, the slides 
can be used over and over again. 


* 


American Tomato Yearbook 


The 1950 edition of the American 
Tomato Yearbook has just come off the 
press. It is again edited by John W. Carn- 
cross, Rutgers University College of 
Agriculture, and contains much interest- 
ing and vital information to the tomato 
grower, the tomato dealer and shipper, 
the tomato canner, the tomato research 
specialist and all those with an interest 
in the tomato industry. 

Copies of the yearbook may be secured 
from the American Tomato Yearbook, 
319 Scotch Plains Ave., Westfield, N.J. 
An individual copy sells for $2. 


* 

Dairy Exposition, October 7-14 

The second annual International Dairy 
Exposition will be held October 7-14 at 
the Indiana State Fairgrounds in In- 
dianapolis. The exposition, which made 
its initial step last year, was eminently 
successful in many ways. 


The “World’s Fair of the Dairy Indus- 
try” had over 2,600 purebred dairy cattle 
entries, representing the seven major 
breeds for its judging events from 30 
states and three provinces of Canada. 

Almost 200,000 people saw the first 
undertaking. The dairy industry, which 
ranks among the top three in farm in- 
come, considers it one of the most suc- 
cessful debuts in the history of American 
agriculture. 

* 


New M-H Catalog 


The Massey-Harris Co. has just re- 
leased its new tractor catalog. Printed 
in four colors, this 48-page catalog de- 
scribes the complete Massey-Harris line, 
which includes 24 models in five power 
sizes. 

Free copies of this catalog may be 
secured by writing to Massey-Harris Co., 
Racine, Wis. 

* 


Chemical Available for Quack 


TCA, a new chemical weed killer, of- 
fers the best means for eliminating small 
patches of quackgrass in farm fields, says 
C. J. Willard, Ohio State University. 

Trichloroacetic acid, commonly called 
TCA, has given satisfactory results in 
killing quackgrass in Ohio since 1947. 
Although there is still much to be learned 
about its use, Willard believes many 
farmers may be interested in trying it 
this year. 

He says plowing the quackgrass and 
working the sod down as for seeding, and 
then applying the TCA to the soil, is the 
best method to use. This procedure has 
given near complete eradication from ap- 
proximately 50 pounds per acre of the 
commercially available TCA sodium salt. 


* 


Electric Barn Cleaner 


Felix barn cleaner consists of continuous 
electro galvanized steel mesh belt, which is 
acid-treated and travels over a steel plate that 
fits tightly into the gutter. The manure is 
carried directly to the manure spreader. 
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you from your clients, who are eager to improve their methods of operation. Use the coupon 


| This | advertisement is appearing in cattle publications this month and will develop inquiries for 
| 

| below for requesting a supply of the descriptive folders mentioned in this advertisement. 
| 


Qa. Is Gonadin helpful in cattle? 


Ae Yes. tt may be successful in some forms of sterility 
and may be employed in controlling breeding peci- 


Qa. W hat is Gonadin? 


A. Gonadin is the trade name of Cutter’s sterile serum ods. In lazy bulls it may be used to increase sexual 
prepared from the blood of pregnant mares which desire while overworked bulls may benefit by stim- 
carries hormones that directly stimulate the gonads ulation from the Gonadin hormones, 


(ovaries of the female, or the testicle of the male). 


: Q. Is Gonadin recommended for 
Qa. What are hormones? , other animals? 


Yes, however, its effect varies greatly between dif- 
ferent types of animals and should only be used as 


A. Hormones are substances created and supplied by a. 
a group of internal organs or tissues broadly re- 


ferred to as the “endocrine system’. These hormones specifically directed. ; 

are active in influencing body functions in many 2 

ways and some have particular influence on the Q. W here can I get com plete information | : 

reproductive organs. on Gonadin? 

| A. Cutter Laboratories has prepared an up-to-the-min- of 

Q. W hat is the action of Gonadin? ute question and answer booklet on Gonadin and 

: tb its influence on reproduction. To receive this in- 
; A. The hormones in Gonadin stimulate the gonads in formative booklet just mail in the coupon below. 
é both sexes. Thus, the naturally produced hormones 

: in Gonadin have both a direct and indirect effect Ask your veterinarian about Gonadin’s labor and 


money saving advantages. Because of his back- 
ground of training and experience, your veterinarian 
is equipped to render diagnoses and make recom- 
mendations for treating specific conditions. 


on many phases of the reproductive cycle. 


4 *Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


Cutter Laboratories 

Dept. H-84, Berkeley, California 

Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “Gona- 
din—Its Influence on Reproduction ’ 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. STATE 


CUTTER LABORATORIES * Berkeley, California 


e 
NAME 
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Add this FREE 
but tremendously 
valuable booklet 

to your 
reference library 


| 


more income per acre 


with PORTABLE SPRINKLER 


PORTABLE SPRINKLER IRRIGATION 
With Reynolds Aluminum Pipe 


CTUALLY, there is more than protec- 
tion against dry spell losses to be had 
from portable irrigation. There are greater 
profits, too, when land is irrigated this 
modern way, so say reports gathered from 
almost every type of farm and ranch, as 
well as nurseries, all over America. 


The facts from such reports and the why 
of them make up only a part of the highly 
informative material covered in the new 
illustrated booklet that we'll be glad to 
send you. 


It tells you of uses other than crop irri- 
gation to which a system can be put—saving 
both money and laborious work. It tells 
how you can—without cost or obligation— 
get information about specific conditions 
in your locality, provides work sheets you 
can fill out to get specific recommendations 
on particular acreage. 


Let the dealer in your community who 
sells Reynolds Aluminum Pipe be your 
public library of information on all matters 
pertaining to irrigation. He knows local 
conditions and can tell you exactly the type 
and size system needed for each farm. We'll 
be glad to send you his name and this new 
irrigation booklet. Just return this coupon. 


Reynolds Metals Campany | 
2575 South Third Street, Lovisville 1, Kentucky 
Please send your new illustrated booklet on the 

pplicati and ed ages of portable sprink- 
ler irrigation. 


REYNOLDS Lifetime ALUMINUM 


IF YOU SEE RUST...YOU KNOW IT’S NOT ALUMINUM 


LIVESTOCK PICTURES 
In Natural Colors 


You can now have color pictures, 
printed on 8% by 11% inch stock: 


Price 15 cents each, $1 for ten. 
Complete set of 18, $1.80. 
SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 
Ne C.0.D, Shipments 


Mount Morris 


Following pictures are available: 
1. Brown Swiss Cow 
2. Jersey Bull and Cow 
8. Guernsey Bull and Cow 
4. Holstein Bull and Cow 
5. Duroe Gilt 
6. Hampshire Sow 
7. Berkshire Sow 
8. Hampshire Ram 
9. Columbia Ram 
10. Angus Bull 
. Hereford Bull 
. Polled Hereford Bull 
. Shorthorn Bull 
. Shorthorn Cow 
. Milking Shorthorn Cow 
. Percheron Horse 
. Milking Shorthorn Bull 
18. Hereford Cow 


BETTER FARMING METHODS 


Illinois 
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Over a Coffee 
Cup...with 


@ PARKER A. WOODUL, president, 

National Vo-Ag Teachers’ Association, 
Portales, N. Mex., visited in Mount 
Morris on June 16 and 17. Parker had a 
chance to visit the BFM editorial offices 
and our farm at the edge of town. 

He also got to see Better Farming 
Methods being printed at the Kable 
Printing Company. His stay was al- 


Parker A. Woodul (right), president, National 
Vo-Ag Teachers’ Association, Portales, N. 
Mex., and Milton R. Dunk, editor, Better 
Farming Methods, watch the July issue of 
Better Farming Methods roll off the press at 
the Kable Printing Co., Mount Morris, Il. 


together too short, for there were many 
things that we would have liked to 
shown him here in Northern Illinois. 

I rode into Chicago with Parker on 
one of the Burlington zephyrs. While 
Woodul hustled off to Detroit to attend 
the International Rotary Convention, I 
went eastward to Washington, D. C., to 
attend the American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers’ annual meeting. 
Before we parted, we agreed to meet the 
following Thursday morning for break- 
fast. 

Following breakfast, we went to 
International Harvester Company’s of- 
fices, where we met Bill Schnathorst, 
who took us to the Harvester farm in 
the Museum of Science and Industry, 
and for a quick tour of the city, including 
the Chicago Board of Trade. At noon we 
lunched in the Oak Room of Chicago’s 
famed Stevens Hotel. 

The National Vo-Ag Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation is bound to go places under the 
capable leadership of Woodul. The 
newly-formed organization is gaining 
ground, and deserves the support of 
every vo-ag teacher. 


The National 4-H Club Camp was in 
session at the same time of the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers, so I 
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got to take in both of these events. Met 
J. O. Knapp, director, extension service, 
West Virginia, and Florence A. Howard, 
state girls club agent, at an informal 
session conducted by Jim Patterson, 
public relations department, Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana). Some fun, eh, 
director? 


While in Washington, I learned from 
John Farrar, director, public relations 
and information, Future Farmers of 
America, that D. M. Clements, assistant 
chief, agricultural services, U. S. Office 
of Education, is on the sick list. I’m sure 
he would appreciate hearing from his 
friends. Clements’ home address is 4619 
College Ave., College Park, Md. 


O. A. Hanke, editorial director, Better 
Farming Methods, was at the National 
Boy Scout Jamboree, held at Valley 
Forge, Pa., to see Wheeler McMillen, 
editor-in-chief, Farm Journal, present 
M. L. Wilson, director, USDA Extension 
Service, with the “Silver Buffalo” 
award. 


onimals 

County Agent John M. Cavender, 
Jonesboro, Ark., writes that John W. 
Snyder, secretary-treasurer, spoke in 
his county to a select group of 4-H club 
boys and girls, Farm Bureau and 4-H 
leaders recently. John spoke of trying 
to get Ed Bay, vice president, National 
County Agents’ Association, to speak at 
the Arkansas County Agents’ Association 
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“If it is worth doing, 
do it right!” 


\INDIVIDUAL TREATMENT 
with 


PARKE-DAVIS 


NEMA 


WORM CAPSULES 


ASSURES 
THE CORRECT DOSAGE 
FOR ALL LIVESTOCK 


An effective low cost treat« 
ment to remove large 
roundworms, stomach 
worms, hookworms and 


of different ages other species of worms, 


PRODUCT LITERATURE FREE ON REQUEST 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
Desk 26-H 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


STORES SELL PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCTS 


meeting. Ed was able to meet with the 
Arkansas agents. On April 12, Cavender 
conducted an air tour in his county, in 
which 82 farmers participated. Cavender 
is the immediate past president of the 
Arkansas County Agents’ Association. 


Hot dawg! That summer vacation is 
not far away. July 15-29, to be exact, 
at Lake Lipsie Pines, near Spooner, Wis. 

J. L. Perrin, New Mexico assistant 
supervisor, agricultural education, writes 
that he spent two weeks there before 
World War II. A great vacation spot, 
says Perrin. I'll report on the fish catch 
next month—number of walleyes, north- 
erns, etc. Wish me luck! 


Roy 
CARLING, 


“Do you think it’s really necessary to use 
a centerpunch before each hole, Sam?” 
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“Don’t be limited to ONE drug — 
in the treatment of MASTITI 


Get new Mastics® with Streptomycin and you get the following 
unusual advantages in the treatment of this disease. 

1. Broad coverage—-Mastics with Streptomycin combine 25,000 units of peni- 
cillin “G" with 25,000 meg. of streptomycin, two proven leaders in mastitis therapy. 
2. More economical—No expensive tubes, cannula or caps to discard. An exact 
and entire dose is inserted in one operation. 

3. Freely soluble—They completely dissolve in the milk; do not float on top like 
greases and ointments. No greasy deposit remains in the milk after treatment. 
4. Excellent results—92.6% cures authoritatively reported. 

5. Easier to insert—Tapering ends dilate the teat opening by easy stages. Smaller 
diameter and absence of rough edges make insertion painless. 

6. Lowest cost—Materials used are well past the expensive developmeatal stage. 
Large available supplies mean low cost to you. 

Get either Mastics with Streptomycin or regular Penicillin 
Mastics from your veterinarian—no one else is so well qualified to 
advise you in their use. If he cannot supply you, send us his name 
and address. 

*caused by Strep. agalactiae, B. coli Aerobacter aerogenes 
“Mastics” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


artin Laboratories 


West Chester, Penna. 
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The following commercially-sponsored films are available to vo-ag teachers, county 
agents and other agricultural leaders. Most of these films are entirely free; a few 
require return transportation charges. Inquiries and correspondence should be sent 
direct to the names and addresses shown. Order films at least 10 days to two weeks 
before you need them.-—Editor. 


Legend: Motion (1); Slide (2); Strip (3); Sound (S); Color (C). 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, 


inning 22 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Tomorrow's Leaders” 15 min. (V1-SC-16) 
Hay” 22 min. (V1-SC- 


Savi With Hay” 22 min. (V1-SC-16) 
P owing for Profit” 10 min. (V1-SC-16) 


[ED MILLS, INC., Wa: Agric. Youth 
Devt, Fort Wayne 
ite Weasels” min. 


Baskets” 27 min. (V3-S) 
e Bag” 0 min. (V3-S) 
Craft” . (V3-S) 


e Farmer Takes a face is. 15 min. (V1-S-16) 
nfinished Rainbows” 37 min. (V1-SC-16) 
Aluminum—Torch Welding” 


6 
How to Weld Aluminum—Arc Welding” 10 
min. (V1-S-16) 
uriosity Shop” 30 min. (V1-SC-16) 


. Chemi- 


Bed Weed Control the Cyanamid 
) Way” 18 min. Wise. 16) 


ilk Solids” 15 min. 
ou do not have a sound slide 
for printed narration.) 


AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB, 
Peterborough, N.H. 

“Man Made Miracles” 30 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“Judging Dairy Cattle” (V3-C) 


AMERICAN PLANT 910 
lith St., N.W., 6 


(V3-S) (If 
projector, as 


the Hearts 24 min. 
ANCHOR-SERUM CO., South St. J Mo. 
Vaccination Sirnplified” 36 (vl- 


ARCADY FARMS MILLING CO., 23 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, ‘td 
“Grass Silage” 15 min. (V1-SC- 16) 


ATION FILMS, 35 W. 45th St.. New 
York 19, N.Y.; 206 S. Michi, Ave., Chi 
3, Ill; 351 Turk St., San a 2, 
and 3012 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, 
“The King o Came to Breaktase® 17 min. 
(V1-SC-16) 
Quality Milk” 27 min. (V1-S-16) 
‘ay Home” (Travel Movie) 33 min. 


plectrified Farming” (V1-SC-16) 
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an BEAN MFG. CO., Lansing, Mich. 
tter Livestock” (V1-SC-16) 


BELL & HOWELL CO., 7100 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45, Tl. 

“The Show Must Go On” (V1-S-16) 

CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP., 


Richmond, Calif. 
Insect Control” (V1-SC-16) 


I. CASE 2. Racine, Wis. 
teres of Progress” 2) min. (V1-SC-16) 
Scenes” 20 min. (V3-S) 


Farming on Sloping Fields’ 10 min. 


“Soil and Lite” (terracing) 10 min. (V1-SC-16) 
ith the One-Way 


“Broadbase Terreciz 
Plan Will Build a Good 
Broadbase Terrace” 10 min. (V1-SC-16) 
Gear Bring Back the 
ge” 20 min Wiese SC- 
“Building a Pond” 10 min. (V1-SC-16) 
—_- Yielding Harvesting” 10 min. (V1-SC- 


“we end Curve s” (dryland farming) 20 min. 
“More Food From ong Acres” (irrigation 
and intensive farming), min. (V1-SC-16) 

“Where Furrows 30 min. ) 

“Starting New 15 min. (V3- 
speaker’s manual available 

“Starting New Combines Right” 30 min. (V3-S) 
rating Your min. (V3-S) 


Hin Hired Man” 15 min. (V3- 
“More From Your Mower” 15 min. (V3-S) 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., Danville, 
“the Better They Eat . . . The Better You 

Live” 25 min. -C-16) 


Two of Hogs a Year” 25 
min. by 


Boys in Future Farmer Land” 
35 min. (V1-C-16) 

“oor. Sees You're Proud to Show” 17 min. 

ey ky Keys to Turkey Profits’ 25 min. 
“Give Them Turkey As They Like It” 20 min. 

“Pouliry Housing and Equipment” 30 min. 

“Haseting and Rearing Chicks” 30 min. (V1- 

‘Boedi for and Meat Quality” 30 min. 

“Commercial Poultry Production” 30 min. 


“Better Poultry Ranges” 15 min. (V1-C-16) 
“Sane Labor on Poultry Farms” 30 min. (V1- 


—— Poultry Breeding” 40 min. (V1-C- 


of Bees A min. (V1-16) 
(W1-C-16) 


“Your A min. (V1-C-16) 
“Spark Selling With Salesmanship” 15 


CRANE CO., distributed by Castle Films, Div. 
of United World Films, Ine. 6. 
St., 

“The Next tep” 0 min. (V1-SC-16) 


DEERE & CO., Moline, Ill., distributed by Reid 
H. Ray Film Industries, Inc., St. ul 1, 


inn. 

“Dr. Jim” 50 min. (V1-S-16) 

“The Windjammer” 52 min. (V1-S-16) 

“The Blacksmith’s Gift” 31 min. (V1-S-16) 

“Melody Comes to Town” 50 min, (V1-S-16) 

“The Tuttle Tugger” 35 min. (V1-S-16) 

“The Clean Cut” 11 min. (V1-S-16) 

— Grain in the Grain Tank” 13 min. (Vl- 

—_— & Belting Pointers” 11 min. (V1-S- 

“Better Performance, Longer Life in Corn 
Planters” 13 min. (V1-S-16) 

“Menace of the Corn Belt” 11 min. (V1-S-16) 

a Your Eye on the Soil” 15 min. (V1-S- 


“Soil Conservation With Regular Farm Equip- 
= pd, 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“Early Does It” 22 min. (V1-S-16 

“Greener Pastures” 15 min. (V1- 8c. 16) 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL 
Educational Div., Dep 

“Acres of Gold” 20 min. 

“Under Summer Skies” 15 min. (V1- SC-16) 

“Acres of Chix” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“Hunger Signs in Corn” 8 min. (V3-S) 

“CR Colors and Color Mixtures” 8 min. 


“Sexual Reproduction in Plants” 15 min. 
— Values in Hybrid Corn” 10 min. (V3- 


“The New Chicken” 10 min. (V3-S) 

(A recording can be furnished where a sound 
is available, or, if not, a 
printe us can be provided.) 


CO., P. O. Box 6417, Cleveland 


“A of Tobacco Plant Culture” 27 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 
1232 Shoreham Bldg., Washington 5, D.C.; 
Daily News Bldg., Chicago 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York 18, N.Y.; and 301 Tacoma 
Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. 

“How to Finish Plywood” 22 min. (V1- y 16) 

“The Plywood Fleet” 35 min. (V1-SC-16 

“Pretabrication With Plywood” 32 min. wie 


“Miracle in Wood” 30 min. (V1-SC-16 
“Farm Uses for Plywood” 30 min. (WLSC-16) 


DOW CHEMICAL CO., Advertising Dept., 
Midland, Mich. 
‘Death to Weeds” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Chemical Weed Control” 25 min. (V1-SC-16) 


E. I. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., 
Promotion Div., 2539 Nemours Bidg., 
ilmington 98, Del. 
“Lost Harvest” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 


ey: CORP., Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, 


Mnasters of the Soil” 23 min. (V1-S-16) 

“This is Our Land” 26 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Magic in Agriculture” 28 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Preventive Maintenance Pays” 21 min. (Vl- 


S-35 
= MacDonald Had a Farm” 28 min. (V1-S- 
) 
“Pattern for Progress” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 


FOX RIVER TRACTOR CO., Appleton. 5 Wis. 
“The Forage Master” 33 min. 


FUNK. BROS. SEED CO., m, Ul. 
“The Great Story of Corn” 30 min. -SC-16) 
“New Things in Corn Farming” wie SC-16) 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Farm Industry 
piv. 5, N. Y. 
en Foods” min. (V1-SC-1 
“The Inside of Ac Welding” 16) 
Part I, Fundamentals (10 min.) 
Alternating-Current Welding (10 


“Principles of Electricity” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 


| 
de = 
i 0king Ahead” 22 min. (V1-SC-16) 
ae e Winners” 22 min. (V1-SC-16) a 
e Soybean Story” 22 min. (V1-SC-16) 
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UMINUM CO. OF AMERICA. Motio 
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INC,, Film , 400 


Second Ave., South, Minnea: polis 1, 
of the diron” min. (V1-S- 
“Basketball Toda: 


ball” min. (VI- 
“Farming For Facts” 24 min. (V1-SC-16) 
Sense and Hog Dollars” 20 min. (V1-SC- 


‘Smart Dairy 21 min. (V1-SC-1 
“Pocketbook P oultry” 22 min. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORP., Public Relations 
Dept., je 2, Mich., or from college visual 
libraries. 

“Safety, Our Number One Crop” (V1-S-16) 


B._F. GOODRICH CO., distributed Cutie 
Films, Div. of United World Films, ., 542 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
“Rubber Lends a Hand” 38 min. (V1-SC-16) 


HY-LINE POULTRY FARMS, 115 llth St., 
an wing Chick by C Inbred 
TOV: ens by Crossing Inbr 
Lines ne min. (V1-SC-16) 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU, INC., 6 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 
“Vegetable Insects” 23 min. (V1-SC-16) 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO., 180 N. 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

“Fresh From the Garden” 7 min. (V1-SC- 16) 

“Senge ye Yachts in the Belgian Congo” 16 min. 


Hélpful Henry” 21 min. (V1-S-16) 

Farm Inconveniences” 10 min. (V1-S-16) 

My Model Farm” 11 min. (V1-S-16) 

Save Those Tools” 10 min. (V1-S-16) 

Permanent Agriculture” 30 min. (V1-S-16) 

“Under Western Skies” 28 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“Romance of the Reaper” 30 min. (V1-S-16) 

“It’s More Than Hay” 23 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“County Fair” 22 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“Monarchs of the Forest” 23 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“A Way of Life” 25 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“African Adventure” 23 min. (V1-S-16) 

“Soil, Water and People” 23 min. (V1-S-16) 

“Tailor Made for Every Job” 15 min. (V1-S-16) 

“For Land’s Sake” 11 min. (V1-S-16) 

“King of the Fibers” 20 min. (V1-S-16) 

“International Pictorial No. 1” 21 min. 
(V1-S-16) 

“Golden Harvest” 10 min. (V1-S-16) 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO., distributed 
by C. L. Venard, 702 S. Adams St.. Peoria, DL. 

“Tom—Dick and Harry” 50 min. (V1-S-16) 

“Hidden Treasures” 60 min. (V1-S-16) 

“A Trip to a Modern Steel and Wire Mill” 24 
min. (V1-S-16) 

“Hoosier Hot Shots” 13 min. (V1-S-16) 

“Box 12—Route 2” 15 min. (V1-S-16) 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES Div., Film Li- 
brary, American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

“Newcastle Disease” 15 min. (V1-C-16) 

“Modern Control of Poultry Diseases” 35 min. 
(V1-SC-16) 

“Sulmet Sulfamethazine in the Treatment of 
Livestock Diseases” 25 min. fV1-SC-16) 

— Control of Poultry Diseases” 15 min. 
(V-3) 

“Sulmet in the Treatment of Livestock Dis- 
eases” 15 min. (V-3) 


LINCOLN ELECTRIC CO., 12818 Coit Rd., 
Cleveland 1, O 


=_ Comes to the Farm” 24 min. (V1-S- 


THE JAMES F. LINCOLN a WELDING 
FOUNDATION, Cleveland, 
“Equipment and of Welding” 38 
frames (V-3) 
“Learning to Run a Bead” 42 frames (V-3) 
“How to Make Welds in All Positions” 79 
frames (V-3) 
(The above slide films may be secured ona 
loan basis or may be purchased at $3 per set. 
Postage prepaid in USA. $3.50 elsewhere.) 


MASSEY-HARRIS CO., Racine, Wis. 


“Combine Cavalcade” 20 min. nWi-SCi8 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE POWER IMPLE- 


distributed by Elliott Film Co.,° 


MENT CO., 

1110 Nicollet Ave. “9 Minnespolis, Minn. 
“Guernsey at War” 34 min. (V1-SC-16) 
x eads Over the Pacific” 45 min. (Vl- 
“A Saga of the Soil” 45 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“This Heritage of Ours” 45 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Pioneers of Progress” 45 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Reasons for the Seasons” 45 min. (V1-SC-16) 


NEW- Mfg. Co., Coldwater, O. 
“The Legacy” (V1-SC-16) 
“4-H min. (V1- SC-16) 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT Co. 1000 


20 min. (V1 

“The Problem of Bacteria in Milk” 20 min. 
(V1-SC-16) 

“The Problem of Bacteria in Milk” 10 min. 
(V3-S-35) 

“Once Upon a Time” 10 min. (V3-S-35) 

“Chests Not Rejects” (Based on a 4-H Club 

ry Demonstration) 10 min. (V3- S-35) 


PETROLEUM CO., Bartlesville, 
a. 
“— Other Side of the Fence” 24 min. (V1-SC- 


SEARS ROEBUCK FOUNDATION, distribut- 
s by C. L. Venard, 702 S. Adams St., Peoria, 

“Southern Sunrise” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“National Farm Oddities” 20 min. (V1-S-16) 

“National Farm Newsreel” 17 min. (V1-S-16) 

“Time’s A-Wastin’” 27 min. (V1-S-16) 

“Stitch in Time” 26 min. (V1-S-16) 

“Under the 4-H Flag” 44 min. (V1-S-16) 

“The Green Hand” 44 min. (V1-S-16) 

“An Ounce of Prevention” 25 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“The Golden Egg” 23 min. (V1-S-16) 

“Where the Road Turns Right” 38 min. (V1- 


S-16) 
“The People Together” 42 min, (V1-SC-16) 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., 10 W. 5ist St., New 
York 20, N. Y.; 2540 W. Cermak Rd., Chicago 
8. Ill.; P. O. Box 1710, Atlanta. Ga.: 9th and 
Grand Ave., 13, Mo.; and Fair 
Blidg., Ft. Worth, 

“Miracle in Paradise Walley” 35 min. (VJ-S-16) 


CO., 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 

cago 

in the Bank’ Silo Con- 
struction, 15 min. (V1-S-16) 


CORP., Hardware-Machinery Div., 
5600 Roosevelt Rd., Chica , 50, Ill. 

“Sheep Shearing” (V1-S-1 

“vee the Farm Flock Wool Crop” (V1- 


“Why More and More a Are Clipping 
Their Dairy Cattle” (V1-S-16) 
“Shearing Sheep” (V1-S-16) 


SWIFT & CO., Agricultural Research Dept. 
Chicago 9, Il. 

“By-Products” 10 min. (VI-SC-16) 

“Livestock and Meat” 49 min. (V1-S-16) 

“A Nation’s Meat” 30 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“Meat Buying Customs” 30 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“Cows and Chickens—US‘A” 25 min. (V1-S-16) 


CO., Public Deletions Dept., 135 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, 

“7 News Because It’s New” 24 min. (V1-SC- 


“Your Apple Orchard” 24 SC-16) 
“Deep Horizons” 30 min. (V1-SC-1 

“Masters of Molecules” min. 
“A New Frontier” 25 min. (V1-SC-16) 
for Progress” 25 min. (V1- 


UNITED ASS'N., Duroc 
Bldg., Peoria 3, 

“Selecting Swine” Ms min. (V3-35 

“Pig Projects Make Profit” 30 = (v1-se-16) 


CHAINS | 
keep | 

tractors 

rolling! 


@ You can put your rub- 
ber-tired tractor to work sooner after rain— 
sometimes two or three days sooner— with 
WEED BULL Or WEED SPIRAL GRIP TIRE 
cuains. They help you get work done when 
you want it done—and in less time. Trac- 
tors equipped with weep tractor chains hold 
steady in mud, gumbo or snow. Right and 
left hand twist retards tightening-up. It’s 
an easy one-man job to put the chains on 
or take them off and they need no adjust- 
ment. See or call your implement dealer 
and order WEED TRACTOR CHAINS now. 


York, se Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, 

SO New York, Philadeipnia, ‘Pittsburgh, Portland, 
San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn 


mb AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
wry) AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


In Business for Your Safety 


ENSILAGE and MAY CUTTER 


Get more value per dollar of cost... 
more value per acre from feed, with 
this new Gell. Designed by — 
experienced specialists in 
fosage-cutting machinery. 
for years, thous ands 


BREAKING RECOI 

for fast, deen cutting 

and easy running. Fills highest silo with ease. Chops 


hay and throws it into mow at hay-fork speed, 
abl 


Unbreakable flywheel, auto-type transmission, en 
closed gears running in oil, ball bearings, and many 
other superior features. WRITE for booklet and 
name of nearest dealer. 

Manufacturers of famous Gehl Forage Harvesters 


GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
Dept. CH-560 West Bend, Wisconsin 


There's Nothing Better Than a GEHL 


Book For Poultry Raisers 


“A. B. C. of Poultry Raising” 


By J. H. Florea of Poultry Tribune. A 
complete guide for beginner or expert. 
By means of many photographs, dia- 
grams, and non-technical! instructions, 
it explains every detail from building 
your first coop to dressing the fowl! for 
food. 206 pages, cloth binding, well 
illustrated. Price $2.50 
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“A Romance of Two Hemispheres” 55 rin. 
(V1-SC-16) 
} “Into Tomorrow” 27 min. (V1-SC-16 % 
‘meed’em — 
most 
F 
WEED | 
q 
“What are Bacteria?” 10 min. (V3-S-35) 
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How to Provide Effective Teaching 


Materials in Farm Mechanics 


By T. J. WAKEMAN 
Teacher Trainer in Farm Mechanics 


Agricultural Engineering Department 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


@ THE LACK of adequate and appro- 

priate teaching materials is one of the 
foremost and one of the most unneces- 
sary handicaps vo-ag teachers confront 
in teaching farm mechanics. 

Oftentimes, we buy materals which our 
students could supply. Also, many mate- 
rials are purchased by teachers which 
should be bought by the local school. All 
of us are aware of the fact that the more 
effort the student exerts in formulating 
the program and bringing in supplies, 
the more interest he will have in the 
program. 

It is generally agreed that the local 
departments provide materials for teach- 
ing basic skills and small jobs, such as 
tractor clevices. However, the student 
should supply his own material for con- 
structing trailers, wagons, and feeders; 
profiting by the assistance of the teacher 
in selecting and acquiring such materials. 

Too many of us buy a large amount of 
lumber and metal and fail to supply items 
such as emery dresser cutters, cutting 
oil, ete. 

The writer has two definite objectives 
in mind in preparing this article: 

1. To assist agriculture teachers by 
providing more adequate teaching mate- 
rials, which will enable them to do more 
effective teaching. 

2. To assist teachers in training their 
students to make use of scrap, inexpen- 
sive, yet useful material, rather than 
buying expensive material, unless neces- 
sary. 

Has a Program Justifying the Local 
School Purchasing Teaching Material 
Been Formulated? 

1. Has a well-planned survey been 
made by the teacher and group members 
of the farm needs in the school commun- 
ity? 

2. Are there well-selected farm jobs 
and only a necessary number of exer- 
cises used to teach the basic skills? 

3. Does each all-day and young farmer 
group member help plan what he is go- 
ing to do each day devoted to farm 
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Suggestive Teaching Materials and Possible Sources 


TO BE PURCHASED 
1. Soldering 


Acid core solder . Galvanized steel 

. Wire brushes 

. Emery cloth 

9. Smooth wire (No. 12) 
. Soldering paste 


Acetylene Welding 
Acetylene and 


gas 
peaane and special welding rods 
ux 


Rivets—tinners 


Are Welding 


Electrodes for 
purpose, cast i 


Manufactusers waste 


Farm Masonry 


Farm and Home Plumbing 
Fittings 6. Gaskets, faucets 
Compound 7. Cutting oil 
Oakum 8. Lubricating oil 
Lead 9. Putty 
‘Water pump packing 


Tool Fitting 


Lamp pumice 

Dressing wheel cutter 
Bevel sickle 
Carborundum stones 


‘iles 

Lubricating oll 10 or 20 weight 
Vaseline 

Emery wheels 40, 60 grit 

Face shield replacement units 
Woodworking 

Lumber (soft for exercises) plywood 


Glue 


Sorrugated fasteners 
Sand paper 
Wire brads 


Farm Blacksmithing 
Tool steel 
Coal 
Charcoal 


Cold Iron 


Cuttin 
Cold roll eel 
ivets thot & cold) 
Fiat iron 
Nuts: hex, square, castellated: S.A.E., Standard 
Lubricating oil 
ashers (flat) 
Cotter pins 


10. Painting and Glazing 


5. Shellac 

6. Putty 
. 7. Glass glazier points 
4. Varnish 


ll. Tractor Maintenance 


Safe solvent (Varsol 


Lubricating grease 
Wheel bearing parts 
Water pump grease 
Gear oil 
Lubricating oil 
plug cleaner supplies 


. Flushing oil 
acid 
Sal S 
Gasket 
Specia) nuts, screws, bolts 
Copper tubing & fittings 
Hydraulic fluic 
Baking soda 


BOYS MAY BRING FROM HOME 
1. Soldering 


1, Discarded food containers, gutters, road signs, roofing, 


Discarded utensils (dairy, cooking, etc.) 
3. Manufacturers waste 
4. Discarded batteries 


2. Acetylene Welding 


1, Farm machinery parts, mowing mochine parts, 
sprockets (for practice or repairs 

2. Broken stoves, school desks 

3. Plow points for hardfacing 


3. Are Welding 


1, Scrap to practice on 

2. Wagon tire 

3. Machine bracing 

4. Wagon and truck chassis and springs 
5. Iron and cast iron pipe 

6. Manufacturers waste 


4. Farm Masonry 


1. Sand and gravel 

2. Scrap lumber (from crates, etc.) 

3. Scrap tin (for bottom of forms) 

4. Scrap metal for reinforcements 
(refer to cold meta 


5. Farm and Home Plumbing 


Discarded pipe 
Fittings (used) 
Faucets (used) 
Other 


metal 
Binder bottoms 
Wrapping (metal) 
Auto bodies 
Binder division boards 
Discarded dairy utensils 
Discarded sign 
2. Broken chisels, screw driver, drill bits 
4. Discarded cross-cut and band saws 
7 


1 
2. 
3. 
6. Tool Fitting 
2. 


. Old files for wood « 

Mower blades, sect or rakes, corn knives, ete. 
’ Old band and cross-cut saws for knives 
. Discarded railroad grass blades 


Woodworking 


. Scrap from manufacturers and contractors 


» from home to be repaired 


5. Wood from repair and construction jobs 
. Packing crates 


. Pump rods and brake rods 
5. Concrete reinforcements 
Brace iron 


Pipe 
8. Bo its, anchor, tie, brace, drift 


9. Cold Iron 


1. Truck and auto chassis 

2. Bed rails and bed posts 
3. Silo hoo 

4. Construction framing 

5. Saw raill parts 

6. Road and farm machinery 
7. Bolts: anchor . brace drift 
8. Pump brake rods 


10. Painting and Glazing 
1. Sash 

2. Broken glass 

3. Old paint brushes 
4. Old paint 


ll. Tractor Maintenance 


Clean waste (rags) 


Wash tub 

Bakery pans 

Large paint buckets 
Large grease drum 
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BISHOP 


“I understand he’s buying some cattle.” 


mechanics training for the next year? 
4. Does each member know: 
a. What jobs he will bring from 
home. 
b. What teaching material is needed 
for each job. 
c. What teaching material he can 
bring from home. 
d. What teaching material will be 
bought. 
e. Location in shop of needed daily 
teaching material. 
5. Is the farm mechanics shop of ade- 
quate size, well arranged, and organized: 
a. Divided into sections (tool fitting, 
woodworking, etc.), with each 
section named — necessary hand 


tools in the cabinets over appro- | 


priate work benches. 

b. Appropriate reference sheets in- 
dicating pages for each job at- 
tached to or near each cabinet. 


able in each section. 
d. Power equipment well placed to 


. Adequate reference books avail- | 


give maximum working space | 


and safety. 

e. Adequate light, heat and power 
provided. 

f. Expensive tools and adequate 
supplies placed in a_ well- 


organized tool and supply room. 
* 
New Atlas Jointer-Planer 


New Atlas six-inch jointer-planer. The rear 
bearing cap is easily removable so the entire 
head can be quickly taken out and the blades 
resharpened without disturbing their setting. 
Once the head is replaced, the blades position 
simultaneously. For illustrated catalog, 


write to the Atlas Press Co., 2358 N. Pitcher | 


St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


When writing advertisers please mention Better Farming Methods 


FARMING 


Smart man! He knows that bis 
LP-GAS tank warmer will pay for itself 
many times over. When water is warmed, stock 
drink more. That means bigger gains, 
higher production. 


LIVING 


Lag Smart wife! She insisted on an LP-GAS water 

s.  heater—three times faster than electric. She bas hot water 
all the time! And with fast-heating LP-G AS, a small tank 

~ does the job—costs much less to buy! 


right away...withf 6AS/* 


LP-GAS ae anywhere. There’s no wait- 
OUTSIDE: 


ing for the convenience it brings .. . no 


end to the jobs it can do, on the farm and eee 


Milk Can Sterilizers 


- oe Pe Among them are the uses LP-GAS for Tractors and Trucks 
iste ere. Stati y Engines 
You may know LP-GAS as “Bottled Brooder House Heaters 
Gas,” “Tank Gas,” Butane, Propane or Incubators 4 
by a local brand name. Whatever it’s Drying and Curing 
called, it’s LP-GAS—safe, sure, conven- are Burning 

ame Cutting 
ient. You couldn’t recommend a better Sanden Pots 


friend to the farm families you meet. 


Scaldi d Waxi 
LP-GAS Information Service, 11 South 


LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. LP-GAS for Ranges 
Water Hecters 
Refrigerators 
Tell them. 
ee 


Room Heaters 
Clothes Dryers 
Incinerators 


MODERN FUEL 


leyond the gos main 


Farm Photo Contest Closes August 21 


Here are the rules and cash prizes for the third FARM PHOTO CONTEST 
sponsored by Better Farming Methods. 

Cash prizes will be awarded in the following classes: 

CLASS 1—For County Agents and County Club Agents—First prize $15; second 
prize $10; third prize $5; fourth prize $2.50; fifth prize $2.50. 

CLASS 2—For Vo-Ag Teachers—First prize $15; second prize $10; third prize 
$5; fourth prize $2.50; fifth prize $2.50. 

CLASS 3—For Extension Specialists, Soil Conservationists and other Agricul- 
tural Leaders—First prize $15; second prize $10; third prize $5; fourth gree $2.50; 
fifth prize $2.50. 

The best picture selected from the three different classifications will be con- 
sidered for possible use on one of the future covers of Better Farming Methods. 

RULES: 1. Photo should show farm activity, sponsored by extension workers, 
vo-ag teachers or soil conservationists. 

2. Print size: 8’’ x 10/7, unmounted, black and white. 

3. Contestants may submit any of entries. 

4. Attach name, address and contest classification to each photo. 

5. Entries will be judged by the editors of Better Farming Methods and their 
decision will be final. Duplicate prizes will be awarded in case of ties. 

6. Entries must be post-marked not later than midnight, August 21, 1950. 

SEND ALL ENTRIES to Better Farming Methods, Mount Morris, I). 
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Place a check in the blank opposite the booklets you want to receive. Print 
your name and address on the blanks below. Tear out the pages and send them 
to Helpful Booklets Department, Better Farming Methods, Mount Morris, Ill. 


Name 


Address 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 

| —‘Wheat Bulletin” 

—Corn Bulletin” 

—“General Recommendations Bulletin” 

—‘Weedone Brush Killer 32” 

—"‘Destroy Weeds With Weedone 2,4-D 
Products” 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
“Kill Farm and Garden Pests With 
yanogas” 

—“Kill Rats With Cyanogas” 

—*“The Story of Aero Cyanamid” 

—*“All Season Weed Control in Onions” 
—“Aero-Phos Florida Natural Phosphate” 
—“Barsprout Sprout Inhibitor” 

—“Control Weeds in Tobacco and Vegetable 
Plant Beds” 

“ee Cyanamid—What It Is and How to 
Ise It’ 
—“Parathion Hand- 
book” 


JOHN BEAN DIV., FOOD MACHINERY 
co 
—(Chart) Farm Spray Guide 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 

—‘Get Quick Kill of Mites, Aphis on Or- 
chards, Vineyards” (Vapotone) 
—“Get Quick Kill of Aphis, Mites, Red 
on Vegetable, Field Crops” (Vapo- 
to 

—Get the FASTEST, FINEST FLY CON- 
TROL You Ever Had” (Isotox) 

—“Kill Wireworms and Many Other Soil In- 
sects With ISOTOX Seed Treatment” 

—‘TAG Fungicide No. 331 for Apple Scab 
Control” 
—‘How ORTHO 2,4-D Weed. Killers In- 
crease Your GRAIN YIELDS 
—“‘Cleaner Crops, Cleaner With 
PENTOX Weed Killers” 

—‘New SCREW WORM Control” (Ortho 
1038) 

—‘Seab and Brown Rot Control on Fruits” 
(Micro-Flotox) 

—Kill Many Pests on Vegetables, Field and 
Orchard Crops With Isotox” 

—‘Grow More Top Quality Cotton” 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
—“‘How to Get Top Yields of Corn and 
Wheat, the Staff of Life” 


JULIUS HYMAN & COMPANY 
—“Aldrin for Agricultural Insect Control” 
—"Control of Cotton Insects With Aldrin” 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORP. 
—Sample and information on Dilan (new 
type of insecticide) 


DU PONT ANIMAL INDUSTRY DIVISION 

—“DuPont Dairy Cattle Spray” (50 Per- 
cent Technical Methoxychlor) 

—“DuPont Screwworm Smear 220” 

—“DuPont Livestock Spray & Dip No. 30” 

—*“New Help to Fight Flies” 

—*“Look at the Record—Crops from Treated 
Seed Pay Best” 


Insecticide Growers 
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CHIPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
—*“You Can’t Argue With Weeds” 
—“1950 Chipman Insecticides, Fungicides 
and Weed Killers” 
—“Atlacide, the Safer Chlorate Weed Killer” 
~a. Control With Chipman 2,4-D Weed 
1 ers” 
—“Defoliate Cotton With Shed-A-Leaf” 
—“How to Control Johnson Grass and Ber- 
muda Grass” 
T » 


—“Use of Chip 
—‘“More Cotton Per Acre With Chipman 


Dusts and 
Sprays” 
Insecticides” 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORP. 


—*“N Is for Nitrogen” (available for West- 
ern states only) 
—‘“Shell Superior Dormant Spray Oils” 
—*Shell Resitox D-25 for Insect Control on 
Bluegrass” 
—Mesquite and Brush Control With ‘Shell 
Weedkiller 50’” 
— ‘Shell Weedkiller 60 Amine” 
—*Shell Brushkiller 45” 
—“Control of Tobacco Insects with ‘Shell 
Resitoxaphene 60’’ 
—‘European Corn Borer Control with ‘Shell 
Resitox D-25 
—“How to Compute Spray Dilution” 
—“Livestock Pest Control with ‘Shell Re- 
sitoxaphene 60’” 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 

—‘Controlling Insects on the Dairy Farm” 

—“CPR for Truck Farm Insect Control” 

a Treatment Control of Lice in Beef 
attle” 


DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
—“Dow DDT Formulations for Agricultural 
Use 
—"Dowklor (Chlordane) for Agricultural 


__"Batective Control of Tough, Stubborn 
Weeds and Woody Growth” 

—“Control of Weeds in Grain, Corn and 
Flax” 

—*“Control of Weeds in Grain, 
Dow Selective Weed K 

—*“DN 289, the New Non-Oil. ‘Dormant Spray” 

—‘*Mike’ Sulfur, the Champion Sulfur 
Fungicide” 

—*“Ferradow, an Organic Fungicide” 
—“Spray Chart for Fruits and Vegetables” 
—“Dowfume W40 for Control of Wireworms 
and Nematodes” 

—“Dow Weed Control Digest” 

—“Garden Dowfume, Soil Fumigation for 
the Home Gardener” 

—Stop Fence Post Rot, Dow Wood Pre- 
servative (Pentachlorophenol)” 

~— “Dow 9B Seed Protectant for Cotton and 
Peanuts” 

—“Sure-Set, Plant Growth Control Agent 
for Earlier Production of Field Grown To- 
matoes” 

—“Dow Parathion 15 Percent Wettable” 
—“Chemical Thinning of Fruit” 

—‘Dow Sprout Inhibitor Dust” 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
-—“Toxaphene for Salt-Marsh Caterpillars” 
-—“Toxaphene Controls Peanut Insects” 
-—“Toxaphene Destroys Sugar Beet Web- 
worms” 
-——“Toxaphene Kills Armyworms” 
-—“Toxaphene Kills Grasshoppers” 
-—“Facts About Toxaphene Insecticide” 
-—“Kill Grasshoppers With Toxaphene” 
-—“Kill Cotton Insects With Toxaphene” 
-—(Chart, 13 x 20 in.) Kill Grasshoppers 
-—“How to Use and Apply Toxaphene” 
-—“Cotton Insects” 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 

-—“Kathon 2,4-D Weed Killers” 

-—“Dithane, Organic Fungicide for Bonus 
Bushels” 

-—“Dithane, Organic Fungicide for Finer 
Quality rope 

-—“Rhothane, § 

-——“‘Prevent Tobacco Blue Mold With Di- 
thane” 


8. B. PENICK & COMPANY 

-—*“Ryania” (Insecticide, particularly for 
European corn borer and sugar cane 
borer) 


VELSICOL CORPORATION 
—Bulletins on Wireworm, 
and Alfalfa Weevil Control 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 

—“How to Use Pittcide” 

—“Protective Sanitation With Pittcide” 

—‘Safeguard Milk Production With Pitt- 
cide” 


Synthetic Insecticide for Crop 


Grasshoppers 


ANIMAL HEALTH 
PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


—“Farm Sanitation” 

—“Nemazene Tablets for Worming Live- 
stock” 

—“Nema Worm Capsules for Worming Live- 
stock” 

—Prevention of Blackleg” 

—“Blackleg and Malignant Edema” 

Fever (Hemorrhagic Septice- 
mia)” 

— “Mixed Bacterin Bovine Formula No. 1” 


DR. LEGEAR MEDICINE COMPANY 
—“‘Livestock Manual” 
—“Poultry Guide” 

— ‘Dog Guide” 
—“Veterinary Chart” 

— “Culling Chart” 

—“Cow Prescription” 
—‘Pink-Eye Powder” 
—“Tonic Prescriptions” 
—“Screw Worm Smear” 
—-“Rat Killer” 

—-‘‘Weed Killer” 

—“Dry Insecticide” 
—“Poultry Antiseptic” 
—-“Poultry Red Caps” 
—“Coccidiosis Control” 
—Anti-Pick Salve” 

— ‘Hog Worm Powder’ 
—“New Louse Powder” 
—-“Flea and Tick Powder” 
—“Animal and Barn Spray” 


MERCK & COMPANY, INC. 
—“Sulfaquinoxaline” 


MARTIN LABORATORIES 

—"The Development of Udder Medication” 
(Reprint of article by Dr. F. E. Martin) 
—‘Mastitis Control” (Reprint of article by 
Dr. F. E. Martin) 

—‘Mastics, the Simplest Effective Treat- 
ment for Mastitis” 


VINELAND POULTRY LABORATORIES 
—“Science Safeguards Your Flock” 
—“Control of Cecal ane Intestinal Cocci- 
diosis” 
—“Sulfaquinoxaline Feedmix” 
—“Tenderettes” (for tenderizing poultry) 


—‘Hi-Lethol 10” 
CUTTER LABORATORIES 
—“Anthrax” 


—“Blackleg and Malignant Edema” 
—“Gonadin—Its Influence on Production” 
—“Hog Cholera” 
— ‘Red Water” 

—“Shipping Fever” 
—“Virus Poultry Diseases” 
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New American Harvester “Landmaster” one-way disc harrow with seeder box attached. 


Self-p 


tasseler, made “by Warren 


sprayer and de- 
Mfg. Co., Inc. 


wi 


In July, the MM 
Model G tractor for 
four or five-bottom 
plows will be avail- 
able for the first 
time with factory- 
installed equip- 
ment for using LP 
gas or liquefied pet- 
roleum, such as 
butane or propane, 


New Corson Seedmaster, capable of sowing a Harroplow, made by the Farmers Tool and Equipment Co., Emeryville, Calif. Harroplows 
strip 16-25 ft., depending on weight of seed. come in two types and 11 sizes of each type from 4’6” to 13’6”, mechanical or hydraulic control. 
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LEDERLE LABORATORIES, INC, 

—“Screwworms” 

—*“Cattle Grubs” 

—“Anthrax Control” 

—*“Control of Hog Cholera” 

— ‘Control of Poultry Diseases” 

—“Vaccination to Prevent Blackleg, Malig- 
nant Edema and Black Disease” 

—“Udder Lotion” 

—“Veticillin for Small and Large Animals” 

—‘Sulmet Animals” 
—“Colds Pay No Profits” 
—‘How to Use Sulmet Solution in Fighting 
Pullorum Disease, Acute Fowl Cholera, 
Coccidiosis” 

—“Aureomycin Ointment for Mastitis” 


E, R. SQUIBB & SONS 

“Effective Penicillin Treatment of Masti- 
tis Now a Matter of Seconds” 

—‘Penovoxil Capsules for White Scours” 
‘Hormone Therapy and other Treatments 
of Cystic Ovaries” 

—“Follutein Veterinary Squibb” 

—*Penicillin Ointment Dispersal Chart” 

—*“Vionate for Pets” 

—‘Vionate for Horses” 

—*“Dairy Herd Breeding Record” 


WENE POULTRY LABORATORIES 

— “The Jene Four-Point Newcastle and 
Poultry Health Program” 

—*Protect Your Broiler and Egg Profits 
With Wene Poultry Vaccines” 

—“CaponPELS for Tender Poultry Meat and 
More of It” 
‘New Way to Bigger Poultry Profits With 
TIL, the New APF Feed Supplement” 


ANCHOR SERUM COMPANY 

—“Vaccination Simplified” 

—*“Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin” 

—*“‘Anto Hemorrhagic Septicemia Serum” 

—“Brucella Abortus Vaccine” 

—“Blackleg Bacterin” 

"Safeguard Your Pigs Against Swine Ery- 
sipelas” 


WYETH, INC. 

—“Tubex Penicillin in Animal Diseases” 

—“Prevention and Control of Infectious 
Mastitis in Cows and Milk Goats” 


BREED INFORMATION 


AMERICAN HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 
—“Herefords, the Beef Breed Supreme” 
—“This Business of Better Herefords” 
—“Recording and Transferring Herefords” 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
—‘Jersey Facts” 

—“Jersey Judging Made Easy” 
—‘Jersey Milk” 


AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SO- 

SIETY 

—‘Pointers for Prospective Breeders of 
Milking Shorthorn Cattle” 

—‘Farm the Dual Way With Milking Short- 
horns” 

—List of Breeders of Milking Shorthorns 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ 
ASS’N. 


—“Illustrated Lessons in Shorthorn Judg- 
ing—Modern Shorthorn Bull and Female” 


UNITED DUROC RECORD ASS'N. 

—‘Model Duroc Boar and Sow—Teaching 
Aids for FFA and 4-H Members” 

—*“*Duroe Picture Judging Booklet” 

— “Why Durocs?” 


AMERICAN POLLED HEREFORD ASS'N. 
—“Polled Hereford Winners” 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N. OF 
AMERICA 


—“‘Holstein Facts in Black and White” 

—“Condensed History of the Holstein-Frie- 
sian Breed” 

—‘Holstein-Friesian Leaders” 

—*“The Holstein-Friesian Cow Is the Cow 
of Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow” 

—*“Purpose of the Purebred” 

— ‘Born 30 Years Too Soon” 

—“Selecting Your Club Calf” 

—Colored Pictures of True a Holstein- 
Friesian Cow and Bull, Small 
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BROWN SWISS BREEDERS’ ASS’N. 
—“Brown Swiss, the Farmer’s Cow!” 


AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
—“Breeding Guernsey Cattle” 


NICHOLS POULTRY FARM, INC. 
—*“Practical Brooding of New Hampshires” 


THOMPSON FARMS 
——“Make More Money Raising Tamworths” 
—“Complete and Ingredient Con- 
tent of Tam Feed } 


BUILDINGS 


ALUMINUM CO, OF AMERICA 

—*“Instructions for Applying 
Aluminum Roofing and Siding Sheet 
—*Paint It Bright! Paint It Right!” 
—*“Pipelines to Profit’ 


AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE 
—*“Facts About Galvanized Sheets” 
—“Directions for Laying Galvanized Roo- 


ing” 

—Use Metallic Zine Paint to Protect Metal 
Surfaces” 
— “How to Make Galvanized Roofing and 
Siding Last Longer” 

— ‘Spray Painting Farm Metal Roofs” 

i ~- of Manufacturers of Metallic Zinc 

aint 


CELOTEX CORPORATION 

—“Ideas for Better Dairy Barns and Milk 
Houses” 

—‘“Ideas for Better Poultry Houses” 

— ‘Housing for Farm Profits” 


JAMESWAY 

— “How to Save Up to Three Hours a Day” 
—“Equipment for Dairy Barns’ 
—“Equipment for Hog Houses” 
—“Equipment for Poultry Houses” 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 
——“Flexboard on the Farm” 


RUBEROID COMPANY 
— ‘Temporary Grain Bins” 
—“Profitable Farm Buildings” 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASS’N. 
—*“*Southern Farm House, Plan F2-S” 
—“The Construction and Use of Re-Usable 
Forms for a Concrete Septic Tank” 
—"The Modern Miracle in Wood” 

—‘Farm Building and Equipment Plans of 

Plywood Construction” 

—“Prefabrication of Hog Structures” 
—*“Plywood Grain Bin Construction” 
—‘Modern Plywood Stock Trailer” 
—‘Money-Making Plans for Builders” 
—“Basement Profits for Builders” 
—“Twelve New Plans for Low-Cost, Dam- 

age-Proof Projects” 

—“How to Add an Extra Floor of Comfort 
to Your Home” 

—“Facts About Douglas Fir Plywood” 

—“Northern Farm House, Plan F4-N” 

—“Prefabrication of Small Poultry Struc- 
tures” 


SISALKRAFT COMPANY 

—“How to Build Dependable Sisalkraft Si- 
los” 
“Sisalkraft Can Help You Cut Your Farm- 
ing Costs” 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 
—‘Glass at Work for the Farmer” 


REYNOLDS FARM INSTITUTE 

— How to Apply Reynolds Lifetime Alumi- 
num” 

—‘Aluminum 
Farm” 

—“How to Use Reynolds Aluminum With 
Conventional Farm Building Plans” 


PACIFC & LUMBER 


Building Products for the 


ont Concrete Form Costs with GPX” 
—‘GPX Plastic-Faced Plywood for Con- 
struction” 


CROPS 


MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 
—“Hay Is What You Make It” 


PFISTER ASSOCIATED GROWERS 

—‘Corn Guide” 

—“World Record Yield Release (224.2 bu./ 
acre)” 

—*“Germ Protected Seed” 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASS’N. 
—“Acres of Gold” 

—‘Corn Cultivation” 

—“How Thick Should I Plant” 

— “How Deep Should Corn Be Planted?” 
—“Don’t Judge a Kernel by Its Looks” 
—(Chart) Hybrid Seed Corn and How 

Is Made 


Please send me...................... copies of 
the DeKalb Agricultrual Ass’n., Inc., 
educational insert, “How to Grow Big- 
ger Corn Yields,” which appears in 
the April, 1950, issue of Better Farm- 
ing Methods. 


FUNK BROS, SEED COMPANY 
—“Great Story of Corn” 
—‘Corn Guide Catalog” 
— “Corn Data Notebook” 


NITRAGIN COMPANY 
—Inoculated Legumes for Better Farm- 
ing” 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 
—‘More Income Per Acre With Portable 
Sprinkler Irrigation” 


ELECTRIFICATION 


LYON RURAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 

—“Electric Beak Cauterization” 

—“Electrification of Fuel Heated Incuba- 
tors” 

—“Plans for Outdoor Electric Brooder” 

—Plans for Indoor 100-Chick and 200-Chick 
Electric Hovers” 

—“Plans for a 100-Egg Glass Incubator” 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. COMPANY 

—“You Have What It Takes to Contour and 
Terrace” 

— “Battle the Borer With Proper Tillage” 


DEERE & COMPANY 

— ‘Better Farming” 

—“Soil Conservation” 

—‘Hungry Soil” 

—‘Beware of the European Corn Borer” 

— “How to Terrace With Moldboard Plows 
and Disk Tillers” 

—‘How to Fight Corn Borers” 


BABSON BROS. COMPANY 
— Plans for Building Your Own Auto- 
matic Feeding and Milking Stanchions” 


FOX RIVER TRACTOR COMPANY 
-—“History of Forage Harvesting” 


HAUCK MFG. COMPANY 
-—“Controlled Flame Destroys Weeds” 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 
—“Grassland Farming” 

—“Practical Plans for Modern Farm Build- 
ings” 
—‘Farm Improvement Guide” 

~—Handy Pocket Record Book 


0. W. KROMER COMPANY 

—“Three Big Reasons Why Kromer Power 
Sprayers Do the Job Better” (consumer 
folder) 

—“Kromer All-Purpose Pump” (power take- 
off and belt-driven) 


PEIRSON-MOORE COMPANY 

—“Making Every Crop a Sure One With an 
All-Purpose Farm Drier” 

—Installing and Operating Farm Driers” 

—‘Making Rich Green Hay With Farm 
Driers” 

— “Avoiding Crop Losses With a Farm Mois- 
ture Tester” 

—“How to Cure Bright Leaf Tobacco” 
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AMERICAN MACHINE & METALS, INC. 
—“Fan-Pac Dairy Barn Ventilator” 
—‘“Fan-Pac Poultry House Ventilator” 


SEAMAN MOTORS, INC. 
—“Benefits of Rotary Tillage” 


MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY 

—“‘*High Quality Forage” 

—“Massey-Harris Dise Harrows” 

—‘Massey-Harris Plows’ 
—‘Massey-Harris Self-Propelled Corn 
Picker” 

—‘Massey-Harris Low Gallonage Sprayers” 

—Massey-Harris Manure Spreaders” 

—“Marrey-Harris Haying Tools” 

—“Better Built Tractors” 

—“Massey-Harris Combines” 
—Massey-Harris Goble Heavy Duty Offset 
Dise Harrows” 

—(Wall Chart) Cross-Sectional View, Model 
44 Tractor 


J. I. CASE COMPANY 
Booklets: 
—Catalog on Visual Education Materials 

—‘Water Spreading” 

—“Level Farming on Sloping Fields” 

—‘Win Against Water” 

— “Build a Pond” 

—‘Moldboard Terraces” 

—‘Strips and Curves” 

—“More Food from Fewer Acres” 

—“How to Produce High Protein Hay” 
—“Handling Manure for Extra Benefits” 
—“Advanced Farm Practices” 

Service Charts—24 x 36 inches: 

—“‘Easy Plan for Building Your Own Ter- 
race” 

—“Contour Farming Pays in Three Main 

Ways” 

—*“The Island System of Terracing” 

—“Build a Pond” 

—“Strip Cropping Yields” 
—“‘New Life for Your La 
—Sectional View Model Engine” 
—“Sectional View Model S Tractor Trans- 

mission” 

—“Sectional View Model LA Tractor” 
—*“Operation Principles Four-Cycle Engine” 

—‘Know Your Carburetor” 

—“For Best Power Take-Off Performance” 

—“Combine Sectional View—Model A” 

—“The Saga of Sawdust Sam” (safety) 


Please send me copies of the follow- 
ing J. I. Case educational inserts that 
have been published in Better Farm- 
ing Methods. 

<oasieitiddebiiaiia copies of “Principles of 
Contour Farming.” 

copies of “How to Build 
a Farm Pond.” 
copies of “Instructor’s 
Guide to Grassland Farming.” 


POWER PRODUCTION COMPANY 
—“Get the Most from Your Fertilizer and 
Seed With Ezee Flow” 


HALE FIRE PUMP COMPANY 
—“Data on Irrigation Pumps” 


FEED 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
“Start Here to Wean 8 or More 35-40 Ib. 
Pigs Per Litter” 

—“Here Are 40 Golden Acres” 

——“Wean Your Calves at 10 Days With the 
‘Kaff-A System’ of Raising Calves” 

— “Farm Layout Plans for the ‘Semi-Solid 
System’ of Raising Hogs” 


THE AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE 

—‘Dry Skim Milk and Dry Buttermilk-Feed” 

—‘Dry Skim Milk and Dry Buttermilk in 
Home Mixed Feeds” 


HALES & HUNTER COMPANY 

—“Growing Broilers on a Business-Like 
Basis” 

--“‘Red Comb Poultry Feed Program” 

—“Pioneer Dairy Feed Program” 

—‘“Pioneer Hog Feed Program” 

—-‘Pioneer Dairy Goat Program” 

— “Red Comb Turkey Production Program” 


IODINE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
—“The Place of Iodine in the Nutrition of 
Farm Animals” 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 

— ‘Morton Way—Meat Curing” 

—“Free Choice Salt for ine Profitable 
Feeding 

—*Secret of Finest Home Cured Meats” 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC 
—“What’s Behind a Bag of Good Feed?” 
—‘“How Good Poultry Raisers Make More 
Money by Producing Hatching Eggs” 
Ge to Make a Better Living from Your 
ows 


STANDARD BRANDS, INC. 
—Sunshine and Sun-Cured Hay, How De- 
endable Are They As Sources of Vitamin 
for Livestock” 

—“Vitamin D for Four-Footed Anti" 
—“The Importance of Vitamin D for the 
Entire Dairy Her 
—‘Vitamin D—Its to Your Hog 


Profits” 
—“Reviews on Vitamin D in Animal Nu- 
trition, No. 1—Dairy Cows” 


—“Reviews on Vitamin D in Animal Nu- 
trition, No. 2—Swine” 
—“Reviews on Vitamin D in Animal Nutri- 
tion, No. 83—Calves” 
—“Reviews on Vitamin D in Animal Nutri- 
tion, No, 4—Sheep” 
(10 copies of each review sent free. Quan- 
tities above 10 of any individual review 
are being made available in lots of 25, or 
multiples thereof, for $1 for 25 copies, 
postpaid. Remittance should accompany 
order.) 


QUAKER OATS COMPANY 

——“Feed for Pork Profits” 
— “Boost Dairy Products” 
—“How to Grow Productive Pullets” 
—“How to Feed Your Herd for Dairy 
Profits” 


STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT COMPANY 
—“*Why Granite Grit for Poultry?” 
—"Save Feed—Get More Eggs” 
—‘Turkeys Get to Market Faster!” 
—“Answer to the Grit Question” 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
—“Larro Dairy Guide” 
—*“Larro Chick Book” 
—“Larro Poultry Guide” 
—“Larro Turkey Book” 
—“Pig Sense, Hog Dollars” 
—“Larro Broiler Book” 
—"Larro Dog Tips” 


SOILS 


SUDBURY LABORATORIES 
—*“Don’t Guess But Test Your Soil” 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
—Essential Mineral Elements” 


TEACHING AIDS 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET COMPANY 
ae Agent Cleaning of Milking Ma- 


chine 
—*Retter Qu uality Milk and Cream Through 
Proper Utensil Care” 


DEVRY CORPORATION 

——‘Use of Motion Pictures in Education” 

——“Student Operators’ Club for the Pro- 
jected Teaching Aids Department” 

—*Audio-Visual Teaching Aids Department” 

—“Effective Techniques of Utilizing Motion 
Pictures in the Classroom” 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY CO. 

— “Farm Sign Catalog” 

— ‘Nasco Catalog for Stockmen, Dairymen 
and Specialized Farmers” 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
—Useful Knots and How to Tie Them” 
— “How to Put Rope to Work on the Farm” 


ROCKWELL MFG. COMPANY 
~—“‘How to Plan a School Workshop” 


YOUR FARM MAGAZINE 
—Sample copy of “Your Farm” magazine 


SUNBEAM CORPORATION 
—“Methods and Benefits of Clipping Dairy 
Cattle” 
~<a to Harvest the Farm Flock Wool 
Crop” 
——“Tips on Sheep Shearing” 

-—(Wall Chart) Self-Teaching Sunbeam 
Stewart Chart, showing the Australian or 
Western Method of Shearing Sheep 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 

—‘Guide Posts for Local 4-H Leaders” 
—Victory Guide for Officers of 4-H Clubs” 
—4-H Club Story” 

—‘Safety Guide for Farm and Home Front” 
— “Older Rural Youth” 

—“The Church and 4-H Clubs” 


. H. DANA COMPANY 
—“Catalog of Dairy and Breeders’ Supplies” 


HY-LINE POULTRY FARMS 
—New Catalog of Hy-Line Chicks 
— “How Hy-Line Chicks Are Bred” 


RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA 
—“Information on the RCA 400 Sound Pro- 
jector” 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
—Catalog on Grain and Seed Treating, Grad- 
ing and Handling Equipment 


NATIONAL FARM BOOK COMPANY 
—Catalog of Selected Books on Farming 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY 
— Planning for Effective Projection” 


LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


—“Are Welding Ideas for the Farm” La 


—“Welding Project Sheets” 


BELL & HOWELL 
—-Catalog on 16 mm. Projectors and Other 
Visual Aids Equipment 


THE FAIR PUBLISHING HOUSE 
—— No, 70, “Fair Ribbons and Sup- 
plies” 


TOOLS 


BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. COMPANY 
—“Farm Levels and Direction Booklet” (for 
use in terracing, irrigation, drainage, etc.) 


COLUMBIAN VISE & MFG. COMPANY 
—“Vises” (showing different models for 
various types of work) 


STANLEY TOOLS 
—“Stanley Steel Square Booklet” 

—Tool catalog, pocket-size (lists hand tools 
for farm shops and helpful tables and 
charts) 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 

—‘Disston Chain Saws” 

— “How to Cut Costs and Make Money With 
Chain Saws” 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
— “File Filosophy” 


WATER SYSTEMS 


MARLOW PUMPS 
—‘Self Priming Pumps for Farm and Ir- 
rigation” 
* 


Compound K-6451 Effective 


Compound K-6451, p-chloropheny! p- 
chloro-benzene sulfonate, a product of 
the Dow Chemical Company, has proved 
one of the most promising of many new 
materials tested at Cornell for control of 
the two-spotted spider mite on green- 
house florist crops. 

High egg kill, a long period of residual 
effectiveness against “strains” of the mite 
highly resistant to parathion and TEPP 
are the outstanding properties shown by 
K-6451 in this work. The low animal tox- 
icity of the compound is an advantage. 
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Henry C. Groseclose, 58, one of the early 
founders of the Future Farmers of Amer- 
jea organization, died 
June 4 in a Bluefield, 
Va., hospital. He had 
been in ill health for 
several years. 

As a member of the 
state’s vocational agri- 
culture staff, Grose- 
close was largely re- 
sponsible for the or- 
ganization of the Fu- 
ture Farmers of Vir- 
ginia in 1926, and in 
the summer of 1928, he helped write the 
constitution of the Future Farmers of 
America. 

He served as national executive secre- 
tary of the FFA from 1928 to 1931 and 
as national treasurer from 1931 to 1941. 


H. C. Groseclose 


C. V. Noble, veteran of 24 years with the 
University of Florida, became dean of the 
college of agriculture, University of Flor- 
ida, July 1. 


F. C. Fenton, head, department of agri- 
cultural engineering, Kansas State Col- 
lege, was recently elected president of the 
American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers. New members of the society’s coun- 
cil are: W. D. Hemker, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa.; and R. C. Hay, 
extension agricultural engineer, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Other council members 
for the coming year include: Frank J. 
Zink, Chicago, Ill, retiring president; 
A. J. Schwantes, University of Minnesota; 
K. W. Anderson, Moline, Ill.; C. J. Seran- 
ton, LaPorte, Ind., and D. G. Carter, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Leo L. Knuti will assume duties as pro- 
fessor and head of the department of ag- 
ricultural education at Montana State 
College on September 1. 


New president of the Georgia Voca- 
tional Association is George I. Martin, 
Tifton, district supervisor of agricultural 
education since 1934. He succeeds Mrs. 
Janet M. Barber, Athens. As district su- 
pervisor, Martin has immediate supervi- 
sion over 85 vo-ag departments in 48 
counties. 


A recent addition to the technical staff 
of the Imperial Seed Co., Clear Lake, Ia., 
is Wilson Stone, who has accepted the 
position of chief seed analyst, in charge 
of the company’s seed laboratory. Stone 
was recently re-elected president, Ameri- 
can Society of Commercial Seed Technol- 
ogists. 


John M. Curtis, for the past two years 
cooperating agent for the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics at the University of 
Maryland, has been appointed associate 
economist for the Virginia extension serv- 
ice and TVA. 
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LaVern Freimann, Whatcom County, 
Wash., extension agent, left the latter 
part of June for Bavaria to serve as an 
agricultural expert for the U. S. State 
Department for a period of six months. 


Paul W. Griffith, for 15 years an ex- 
tension worker in Kansas, became asso- 
ciate dean and associate director of the 
Kansas State College Extension Service, 
effective July 1. Griffith has been in charge 
of extension agricultural specialists since 
September, 1947, when he took over the 
responsibilities of L. C. Williams, when 
the latter became dean and director. 


George H. Bridgmon, native of Platte 
county, Wyo., has been appointed assist- 
ant director of the experiment station at 
the University of Wyoming. Bridgmon re- 
cently received his Ph.D degree from the 
University of Wisconsin. 


County Agent Roland Abraham, Jack- 
son county, Minn., has been awarded a 
Carnegie Fellowship for graduate study at 
Harvard University. Abraham will 
given a 10-month leave, and will begin 
his studies in public administration and 
agricultural policy early this fall. 


William D. Disston, retired vice presi- 
dent, Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., nation- 
ally-known tool and saw manufacturers, 
died May 22. 


J. C. Wells, native of Tifton county, Ga., 
has been appointed assistant extension 
plant pathologist at N. C. State College. 
Wells will specialize in disease of cereal 
and forage crops and peanuts. He began 
his duties June 15. 


James A. McCain became president of 
Kansas State College, July 1, replacing 
Milton S. Eisenhower. 


New officers of the Ohio Vocational 
Agriculture Teachers’ Association are: 
Burdette Hunter, La Rue, secretary-treas- 
urer; Clarence Fridline, Mt. Vernon, presi- 
dent; and Leon Boucher, Green Springs, 
vice president. Election took place during 


the association’s annual conference on the 
Ohio State University campus, June 13-16. 


Harold Macy has been promoted to di- 
rector, University of Minnesota agricul- 
tural experiment station, effective July 1. 
Macy has been associate director of the 
experiment station for the past four years 
and before that was a leading dairy scien- 
tist in the university’s dairy division. 


Stanley W. Terrill has been named head 
of the swine division of the department of 
animal science, University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture. Terrill succeeds J. L. 
Krider, who recently resigned to accept a 
position with the Central Soya Co., Inc., 
Decatur, Ind. 


Andrew M. Duncombe, Columbus, Ohio, 
has been employed as new publicity direc- 
tor for the American Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association. Duncombe graduated in June 
from Ohio State University with a Bachelor 
of Science in Agriculture and a major in 
animal husbandry. 


Adding to an already-famous and envi- 
able career, A. E. Bowman, director, Wy- 
oming Agricultural Extension Service, is 
now the University of Wyoming’s acting 
dean of the College of Agriculture and di- 
rector of the experiment station. Begin- 
ning July 1, Bowman assumed the duties 
of John A. Hill, who retired recently. 


Walter H. Lloyd, head, dairy farm serv- 
ice, Kraft Foods Company, and editor, 
Producers Kraftsman, has been presented 
with the J. L. Kraft jade award in recog- 
nition of his outstanding service in in- 
teresting young men and women in the 
future of dairying through Junior Dairy- 
men activities. 


E. G. McKibben, head of agricultural 
engineering department, Pineapple Re- 
search Institute, Honolulu, has been named 
“ag” engineer in charge of investigations 
on tillage and related problems at the 
U. S. Tillage Machinery Laboratory, Au- 
burn, Ala. 


1950-1951 Missouri Vo-Ag Teachers’ Association officers, elected at the annual conference, 
held at Columbia, Mo., May 31-June 2. FRONT ROW (i-r): R. E. Paul, Lexington, secretary- 
treasurer; Jesse Mothersbaugh, Dexter, president; Charles Hill, Cameron, vice president; 
and L. B. Swaney, Clinton, executive member. BACK ROW (I-r): Carl M. Humphrey, state 
director, agricultural education; Roy Hill, Liberty, executive member; David Schneider, 
Columbia, sergeant-at-arms; and Maxwell Lampo, Neosho, past president. 
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mean abundance for ALL 


Where the land is g00d—and the pastures green—there 
you'll find security for all of us. For green pastures represent 
wise stewardship of the soil—offer an abundance of feed, 
rich in proteins and minerals for live stock, And most 
important of all, green pastures make possible a continuous 
renewing of the soil’s fertility—thereby assuring an 
abundance of food and fibre products for generations to come. 


Mathieson high analysis pelletized fertilizers and 
concentrated mixtures are playing an important part in the 
rebuilding and maintaining of improved pastures, They offer 
definite savings in cost per unit of plant food and in 
hauling, handling, storage and application costs. 


Look to Mathieson for leadership in the development of 
more grades of high analysis pelletized fertilizer 

to meet the demand for improved fertilizers at lower 

cost per unit of plant food. Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 
Mathieson Building, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 5 Agricultural Chemicals Division 
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this sign as you travel America’s roads | 


over the fields of corn it identifies Hi 


why More Farmers Plant DEKALB 
than any other Hybrid Corn 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, INC., DeKalb, Illinois 
Commercial Producers & Distributors of DeKalb Hybrid Seed Corn and DeKalb Chix 


When writing advertisers please mention Better Farmi: 


Methods 
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